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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


_ Mrs. Suanr walked away quickly, as if to 
give me no chance of making any possible 
reply. She had fired the last shot and had 
the last word. 

I stood quite still, my breath coming very 
fast; my heart beating double-quick time, as 
I watched her sailing across the sward with 
the air of a duchess, and rejoining the rest of 
the party. 

What did she mean ? What had been her 
object in saying all those horrible things to 
me? Passion—humiliation, that she should 
guess at the real state of affairs—and burn- 
ing jealousy ner ee beg She was a dog iu 

e@ manger. e would not George 
herself, and was furious Savas, he had 
married me; she was sorry for her mistake, 
and was resolved to vent her spite on some 
one. Iwas to be the scapegoat—everyone’s 


* Scapegoat, 


‘seemingly. 
Thad wit enough to understand her as I 


Perreetiecuny 














[‘‘ THIS 18 MY BROTHER'S HOUSE, AND I SHALL DO WHAT I PLEASE IN IT, AND NOT ASK YOUR OPINION !”’] 


walked over and sat down on a low rustic 
seat. She had always been a detestable girl, 
a mischief-maker even in her teens. Whata 
fool I had been to give way to my temper! 
the proper thing for me to have done would 
have been to have listened in silence, and then 
shrugged my shoulders, and laughed in her 
face. This was, however, much easier in 
thought than in practice. Again, what about 
Mrs. Thorn, That must be untrue, a fiction 
invented on the spur of the moment. 

As these thoughts were slowly revolving in 
my head Isat forfully an hour without moving. 
I was resolved to rise superior to Mrs. Sharp 
if I could. The worst of it was that she was a 
great friend of Miranda’s, and as she lived in 
the neighbourhood of course I was bound to 
come across her if I ever went into society. 
Here was another excellent reason for re- 
maining in seclusion had a reason been 

uired. 

y reverie was interrupted by hearing my 
own name called—called very shrilly and 
excitedly by Miranda. 

** Ellen—Ellen ! where are you?’’ she said, 
hurrying over the turf.at ;very unusual speed. 













I knew that the guests had long departed, 
that it was too early for dinner—what did she 
want ? 

‘“‘ What is it?” I asked, getting up and 
walking down the path to meet her. 

‘Mother sent me to look for you,” she 
said, waving an orange envelope and piece of 
pink paper in her hand. 

I thought at once ef George—of bad news— 
and my heart literally stood still. I presume 
that my ghastly face was an index to my 
feelings, for she said,— 

“Oh! it’s no bad news—it’s nothing about 
George—but Sir Anthony is dead.” 

“Ts he really?” I remarked, after I had 
got over the first revulsion of feeling. ‘‘ Poor 
man, it must have been sudden; you did not 
even know that he was ill.” 

“It was apoplexy ; seized yesterday, died 
last night. I’m glad the telegram did not 
come before, or I would have had to put off 
the tennis party. Come in, mother wants to 
see you. She is rather cut up—Sir Anthony 
was very good to her. It will be an awful 
nuisance going into black in the middle of 
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summer. You will have to wear mourning 
too,”’ as if there was someconsolation in that. 

‘‘I—why? He is no relation to me.” 

** But he is to us, and that is the sarhe 
thing.” 

I found my mother-in-law in a tearful 
state—not crying heartily or uproariously, as 
I did myself, but I suppose this is peculiar to 
young people—seated in a low chair, making 
little dabs at her eyes with the corner of her 
elegant handkerchief. 

“Well, my dear, this has been a blow; 
only sixty-seven,and carried off in a few hours! 
I feel quite upset. Miranda, ring the bell; I 
will take a glass of port wine. Vokes,’’ to the 
butler, “you can bring mein a glass of port 
and a biscuit. I shall not go in to dinner, but 
—— Karslake and Miss Karslake will dine as 
usual,” 

I felt a kind of shock as she gave her orders. 
Was I then Lady Karslake ? Ofcourse I was, 
if George was the next baronet. I did not 
feel a bit elated, as I might have done once 
upon a time. What good would this handle 
to my name do me—this coronet on my hand- 
kerchief ? 

‘* Yes,” said Miranda, as if swallowing 
some very unpleasant idea, “I had not thought 
of that before. Of course you are Lady Kars- 
lake now George is Sir George; but I don’t 
suppose it will make any difference. He will 
never leave the army and settle down at 
Karslake,” 

“T wish he would. He ought to—ié is his 
duty. I shall write out to him on the sub- 
ject at once, and put the case very strongly,” 
said his mother, with unusual energy. 

‘I don’t think he will mind you mueh. He 
has always been fond of soldiering ; he likes a 
roving life, and as we can see,” looking rudely 
at me, “is not at all inelined to sit closely to 
the domestic hearth. Indeed, for my part, I 
think it is agreat mistake for aman to 
and tie himself down to a wife before he 
forty; he ought to roam abont and see the 
world, and make the most of his youth,” 

‘Miranda, my dear, you age talking non- 
sense,” said her mother, severely ; “ and now 
there is the dressing bell, and you have ne 
time to lose,’”’ 

Time went on, and excepting that I was 
called Lady Karslake and wore a black dregs, 
there was no change whatever in our domesti¢ 
affairs. Mrs. Karslake ostensibly mana 
the house, but the real ruler was M : 
she sat at the head of the table at dinner, she 
poured out tea, she ordered the servants, 
issued invitations, kept the key of the post- 
bag, took out the carriage, made ont the list 
of books for Mudie’s, and, in short, reigned 
supreme, 

T néver dreamt of interfering ; I was a mere 
cipher in the house. I spent my time partly 
in the nursery, partly in the wood, and partly 
in the garden. I was very fond of gardening, 
and one must have some occupation besides 
sewing and reading. I did not merely pick 
flowers, and call that gardening, nor potter 
here and there with a trowel. No, J really 
put on a large apron with big pockets, and 
worked as I used to do at the castle. A big 
tieglected border, a wild scene of bushes of 
lavender, half dead, and fuschias, and some 
hideous {in my opinion) sunflowers, had been 
assigned to me by Campbell, the head-gar- 
dener, a Scotchman. 

He approved of my labours, and “liked to 
see a lady so taken up with flowers as I was,” 
to quote his words ; and altogether he regarded 
my operations with much favour, but Miranda 
did not look upon|them in the same light. She 
did not care for flowers herself excepting as 
an adjunct to her dress in the form of a 
bouquet; and she did not like to see me 
taking liberties with the garden; for after a 
time I extended my border and paid attention 
to more than one plot, 

She came upon me suddenly one afternoon 
as I was grubbing away down on my knees on 
the gravel, my dress pinned up round me in 


yi 


said to me in a very peevish, not to say 
authoritative, voice,— 

‘‘Dearme, Ellen, what a terrible mess you 
are making! You really cannot have the place 
in such a mess. You must not garden sonear 
the front; geta bit in the lower end from 
Campbell, and I duresay he will allow you to 
do your worst there; but you know very well 
we can’t have the front garden untidy.” 

I felt like a naughty child who had just 
been sharply scolded, and the more so as 
Campbell was looking onandlistening. I be- 
came very red and apologetic, and assured 
her humbly that I really was doing no harm, 
that I was improving the border, and that I 
would clear away all the litter with my own 
hands; but even this did not appease her. 

‘“‘ You may go on for to-day, but after this I 
do beg you won’t interfere with the gardeners. 
You can garden, as I have said, in the less 
conspicuous places down at the lower end,” 
and then she walked on exactly as if she had 
been talking toa servant, and had given an 
order that she expected to find pwn g 

I heard Campbell give some kind of chuckle, 
and I looked up and saw him gazing after her 
with a very funny expression on his keen, 
Scotch face. 

“One would think to hear Miss Karslake,”’ 
and then he stopped, as if his usual caution 
had come to his rescue. 

“Think what, Campbell?’’ I said, rising 
and gg Sarg earth out of my apron. 

“ Why, ¢ her garden was Miss Kars 
lake’s own and not yours? I don’t know who 
has a better right to dig and plant when she 
has a mind to than your ladyship. The place 
is all Sir George’s—every road and every stone. 
Aye, dear me! bat Miss Miranda 


me, 

I walked up and down the gravel walks, 
turning over this new idea in my mind, and 
getting myself to look at myself from a new 
point of view. 

I was Lady Karslake of Karslake (and a 
pretty figure I was, walking very slowly to 
and fro, in a battered old straw hat, a holland 
apron, and wearing a pair of awful garden 
gloves—gloves coated with mould from my 
recent operations). 

Ihad been left by George in disgrace, but 
knew yery well that, bad as it looked, I was 
undeserving of such treatment, being inno- 


cent. 

He did not know that, nor believe it; but I 

knew it. My heart was as clear as little 
George’s in the nanny 
I had been left under a cloud, in disgrace, 
and in a kind of comfortable captivity, and T 
had accepted all this just as naturally as if it 
were my rightful, well-deserved due. 
I had beon humble, contrite, and had effaced 
myself from society, and let myself be for- 
gotten by my friends, and what for? For 
what was I being punished? For trying to do 
my duty, and nothing else! 

Thera must be an end to this, I said, with 
sudden. decision, as I came to the turn of a 
path, and stood there looking at the setting 
sun. 

I have been doing myself a great wrong in 
pei | the situation. I should have made 
father clear it all up with George, instead of 
accepting my sentence without a word. 





the act of planting a very nice tea-rose. I 
had scattered some earth on the walk, and she 


I see that my folly has been seized upon by 
Miranda. She does not wish to see me take 


ab a in society as George’s wife. 
e, ing me so meek, and so humble, and 
unassuming, has placed me even further back 
than George originally left me. I am half 
nurse, half a poor relation ; but I shall change: 
it all, and soon. 

I am George’s wife. This is his house and 
mine. Mi is but my guest; but she has 
ruled so long she cannot realise that fact, and 
won’t if she can help it. I shall give her a 
little longer tether, and then I shall speak. 
Campbell, the gardener, had unintentionaily 
fired a mine. 

* * * * na 

The same evenihg at dinner the Indian mail 
came in. Exception was always made in 
favour of Indian letters. 

Mrs. Karslake received hers, tore it open, 
and deyoured it along with her meal. Of 
course there was nothing forme. It made me 
feel myself even less than a cypher to see one 
of my companions gloating over my husband’s 
letter while I was left outside the pale of his 
correspondents ; and to hear the other talking 
over the dinner party she intended ‘giving in 
ten days’ time in my house. I felt rebellious as 
I listened, y 

“Mother,” said Miranda, “it’s quite time 
now we did something. Sir Anthony will be 
dead six weeks by the twenty-fourth, We 
really ought to have a small dinner party—say 
of sixteen ?” 


ae well, my dear; as you please,” as- 
sented ee parent, 


“There are the Thorntons, of course; 
Colonel Moore—that will be three; Lord and 


two selves, make sixteen. 
“I think you have made very good choise,” 


- mother, don’t be silly! George soon 
got over that; that is no reason that she 
should not be my friend, nor yours either. 
course I can scarcely expect Ellen to like her, 
or any girl who had the first refusal of her 
husband. It’s not in human nature; everyone 
likes to be first. No one cares to think they 
are second.” 

I felt my cheeks burn, and I would have 
given a great deal to have been ready with 
some sharp, quick, spiteful answer; but I 
never can say anything at all when I am very 
angry, & 

My silence was interpreted as giving consent 
to Miranda’s suggestion, and soon she and her 
mother were in the arrangements for 
Tuesday week, and I left them, and stole away 
to the nursery. ; 

The nurse was at her supper, the child 
sound asleep. I noiselessly pulled back the 
blind, and Tooked out on the still, moonlit 
summer night. : 

It was as light as day, and I noticed the 
figure of a man standing on the gravel, and 
looking up steadily at the window. He removed 
his hat altogether—not as a mere salutation, 
but to discover his identity, and the moon 
showed me the face of my father ! 

He beckoned to me imperatively to come to 
him, and, making @ quick sign of assent, I 


joined him in another two minutes by the side 





door, and then, before he had time to speak, 
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hurried him away under the shadow of the 
big beech trees. 

“T can stand it no longer, Nell. I’ve come 
to tell you that I have given up all hope, and 
that I’m going to cross the seas.” 

“Oh, why?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘*« Phere is no chance for me in England. A 
ticket-of-leaver is not a man—at any rate, he 
has no privileges; he is a kind of outlaw. 
After twenty years all my friends have, I find, 
totally forgotten me, or are dead—have died 
with the belief that Philip Deane got off very 
cheaply, and without a doubt of his guilt upon 
their minds. I am sorry, Nellic, that it has 
turned out so badly for you,” he added, laying 
= hand on my shoulder and looking into my 

ace. 

“ You may well say so,” Iassented. “That 
was a false move, and I knew it—going to his 
rooms, and George—oh, nothing can wash me 
white in his eyes! Your name has no worse 
—_ than mine, and we are equally inno- 
cent!” 

“ That is mere folly, and only he went off 
in such a hurry I would have gone to him my- 
self and told him all. In fact, I did call twice, 
but he was out, and I did not care to face the 
ordeal of following him up to camp.” 

“You might wait in this country till he 
comes home,” I said, persuasively. 

‘No, no; if it’s needful I shall come back. 
I’m only going to America. I’ll leave you an 
address sure to find me. How do you get on 
here?’ pointing to the house. 

‘Pretty well,” shrugging my shoulders. 

‘** You never go anywhere ; your very name 
ishardly known. Miss Karslake is everything, 
by all accounts.” 

ne She is; she is the mistress, and rules us 
a - 

“But that is absurd. You are no child; 
you are placing yourself in a false position. 
You submitted to your husband, but you need 
not give in to his sister. She is but your guest 
now. P are saying that Lady Karslake is 
not very bright, and, by George! they are right! 
Assert yourself, Nellie. Make itup with Kars- 
lake, and then, perhaps, you may both give me 
a helping hand yet. I do not see where light 
or hope is to come from ; but I have a presenti- 
ment—perhaps a foolish one—that I shall not 
die till my name is cleared ! ”’ 

We ed for a long time about grand- 
mamma. I prevailed on him to promise to 
write to her, and to go see her; and, after a 
long téte-d-tete, I heard the gong sound for 
prayers. 

I gave him a hurried hug and fled into the 
house, and was in time to take my usual place 
with as much composure and nonchalance as if 
I had merely come downstairs from sitting in 
the nursery, 

After this things began to be, in political 
language, a “ little strained” between Miranda 
and me. en it was only my own comfort 
that was concerned I did not like to do battle, 
for the old lady’s sake. 

She had, according to her lights, been wonder- 
fully good to me, and Iheld my hand and my 
tongue, though sometimes the case was a severe 
trial to both. For instance, I wanted to do 
some shopping in a big village two miles off, 
and, as the day was hot and dusty, hinted 
mildly at the pony carriage; but my hints 
were thrown away. 

Miranda wanted it, and closed my mouth 
by caring that as I was so very fond of walking 
I might just as well walk to Allbridye as about 
the park. 

So I walked, and when I came home, very 
hot and tired, went up as usual straight to the 
nursery. Here I discovered Mrs. Karslake, 
sitting on a low chair by the window, nursing 
babys and looking unusually solemn, even for 

er 


I saw that she had something on her mind, 
but she did not burst out with it at once as I 
would have done. 

“Tm 14 on ia are tired, dear,” she said, 
as I tossed my hat and drew off my 


gloves. 


had such a lot of little odds and ends to get! 
It is only four o'clock,” 

“Too early for tea,’ said Mrs. Karslake, 
who was very rigid with regard to the hours 
at which we took our meals. There was never 
any margin, one way or the other. 

But I had my own little teapot and private 
store of tea, and cared for none of these 
things, and a cup of tea I was resolved to have, 
and at once. I went over to a press and 
and opened it, and promptly brought out my 
own private equipage—tea-cup and saucer, 
milk-jug, tea-caddy, and a tin of biscuits, 
whilst Mrs. Karslake watched my move- 
ments in stony silence. This surreptitious tea- 
making, she boldy declared, was contrary to 
the rules of the house. 

“T often have a cup here,’ I said. ‘“I’mso 
fond of tea, and there is nothing so refresh- 
ing, and you know that often I don’t go down 
to the drawing-room because you have a 
crowd of people, and I make it here alone. 
I would far rather miss my dinner.” 

At this moment a housemaid came to the 
door and said,— 

“‘Did you please to ring?” 

“Yes,” I rejoined. Please send up Moss, 
and tell her to bring a kettle of hot water and 
some cream.” 

The girl gave a kind of grin and said,— 

“ Beg pardon, my lady, but Moss is 
gone ’ 

“Gone! Gone where?” I said, pausing, in 
the act of ladling out the tea in a shell. 

“ Please, ma’am she’s gone away.” 

I stood staring at her, unable to take this in. 
Moss was my maid and George junior’s nurse 
—my right hand, my refuge in all my anxieties 
about his health, my very rock of strength, my 
treasure ! 

I was so utterly overwhelmed that I was 
positively deprived of the power of articula- 
tion for several seconds. 

“Go away, Bruce,” said my mother-in-law. 
“I will tell Lady Karslake. In short, Ellen, 
I had intended telling you at once when you 
came in, only that you ran on with such non- 
sense and chatter about tea. Moss was most 
insolent to Miranda, so she just packed her off 
at a moment’s notice. She has been gone an 
hour. She got‘her full wages and board wages, 
so you won’t have any complaints or trouble.” 

“Please explain all this more clearly,” I 
said, in a tone so different to my meek, every- 
day voice that Mrs. Karslake gave a little jump 
in her chair, but she said rather irritably,— 

‘©Qh ! noone could put up with the insolence 
of a strange servant, you know. You could 
not expect “Miranda to stand it, and although 
Moss knew her duties you will easily get 
another. There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught.” ; 

‘** But I have not heard what she said or did 

et.” 
ne Well, it was all about this room, if you will 
know. It is a nice sunny one, and Miranda 
has a fancy for it instead of her own, and to 
make the night-nursery her boudoir. I know 
she has been thinking of it for some time, and 
to-day she thought of moving in, and came 
here and gave some orders; Moss and baby to 
go to the story above—just the same aspect 

ut a flight higher ; and Moss would not move, 
and was so insolent that Miranda, who, you 
know, my dear, never brooks contradiction, 
just had her turned out of the house then and 
there, gave her half-an-hour to get ready, 
and she packed up her things and went.” 

‘‘T never heard of such impertinence,” I 
said, at last. 

“Ah!” triumphantly, “I knew that you 
would take one view, though Moss stormed 
and said very different.” 

‘* Such impertinence as Miranda’s, I mean, 
Mrs. Karslake.”’ 

Mrs. Karslake gave me a fixed look and her 
jaw dropped. 

“Tt is simply intolerable. I wonder you 
permitted her, in my absence, to interfere with 
my servant and my nursery. If Moss was 
insolent I would have spoken to her, and she 








“Pm very hot and thirsty—that is all. I 


ample apology; but sucha high-handed pro. 
ceeding as to try to turn the child out of his 
nursery without a hint to me, and to send 
away his nurse, leaving him with none, is 


beyond bearing.’’ 

‘**Ellen—Ellen, my dear. Think of what 
you are saying; think of your position; do 
keep your temper.” 

But this warning tone had no horrors for 
me now. I was resolved to emancipate myself 
then and there from Mrs. Karslake, George's 
deputy jailer—nay, from all the Karslakes. 

“IT am quite decided in what I am sxying. 
My temper is beside the question, and as to 
my position, as you term it, it will be a very 
different one from this hour. Nay, hear me, 
please, withoutinterruption. I foolishly gave 
in to George’s folly, and accepted his arrange- 
ment, as if I were a wretched creature glad to 
hide my head. I put myself, being innocent, 
in a very false position, and I leave that false 
attitude now. I was weak—I was nearly 

rostrated—I gave in for quiet and peace—now 

am alive to everything, and to my own 
miserable folly. Your charge (so called) of 
me has been kind, but after to-day it will 
cease ; I need no longer trespass on your other 
occupations. } 

“Tam of age—I am George’s wife. He has 
by his silence condoned my folly, which was 
not folly, or wickedness, but duty. I makea 
new departure now. For your sake I have 
submitted to Miranda, and held myself in sub- 
jection in my own house, but she has passed 
the bounds of my forbearance to-day. She 
shall feel and know that I am not the imbecile, 
silly doll, she deems me, with not a thought in 
my head beyond the nursery and needlework. 
Stic acts as if she is the mistress of this house, 
whereas she is but an enters eet. I shall 
recall Moss at once, and will be much obliged 
if you will kindly keep baby for a little.” 

As I spoke my words seemed to leap out of 
my mouth. I felt all of a glow. I felt some- 
how that I towered over Mrs. Karslake. 

She tried to answer me, but failed. I saw 
fear in her eye—fear, doubtless, of some awful 
scene between Miranda and me, where we 
would fly at one another, and scratch cach 
other’s faces, and tear out handfuls of cach 
other’s hair. 

** You need not be afraid, I shall manage it 
quietly,” Isaid. ‘‘ You yourself must surely 
see that it is not fit that the wife of your son, 
the head of your house, should be a Cinderella 
to his sister!’ and, so saying, I swept out of 
the room, and did not bang the door. 

I went quickly downstairs, and out into the 
yard, and called @ groom. It was a novelty 
to see me giving Orders. 

“ Carson,” I said, ** get a horse at once, and 
I will give you a\ telegram to send from 
Allbridge.” 

I knew Moss’s home address, and the 
telegram would arrive before she got home, 
begging her when she received it to return at 
once. 

In five minutes Carson was clattering out of 
the yard, and as I went back into the hall I[ 
came face to face with Miranda. 

“T was obliged to send your nurse Moss 
away, Ellen—insolent, detestable, crenture! 
One of the women from the lodge will come 
up till you can get a sensible nurse.” 

She was about to walk on with her usual 
style, of “folding me up and putting me by,” 
when I detained her with a gesture, and 
said,— 

“‘ Just come into the library for a moment, 
Miranda; I have something to say to you.” 

“ Dear me!”’ with an affected laugh ; ‘‘ how 
tragic we are!’ slowly, following me into the 


+1 
ua 


room. 

I closed the door after us, and said, with 
the glow of my newly-found courage still pos- 
sessing me,— , A 

‘‘ Miranda, you have occupied my place for 
a sufficiently long time. I would have borne 
with you longer, but this is the climax. I 
may not garden in my own garden, select my 
own guests, use my Own carriages. So far 
that affected only myself, and I said nothing ; 





would, I am sure, have made Miranda an 
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but when you turn my boy out of his nursery, 
and dismiss his nurse, you cross the rubicon. 
I am all for peace; feuds in families are detest- 
able. One word is as good as ten; for the 
future kindly bear in mind that you are my 
guest |!” and paused, and looked her steadily 
in the face. 

“‘T never*heard of such rubbish, you little 
fury ! just because I dismiss your trumpery 
nurse! This is my brother’s house! and I 
shall do what I please in it, and not ask your 
opinion!’’ She looked as if she could have 
struck me asshespoke. ‘ And you know that 
he has long ago repented his folly in marrying 
you in sackcloth and ashes. I doubt if he 
would have you under his roof if he could 
have helped it!” 

“Never mind, my amiable Miranda!” I 
said, in such a studied civil tone that she 
looked as if she could not believe her ears. 
“Tt is no affair of yours what George 
thinks of me—it is a question of what I 
think of you, and if you make yourself 
prominent in my house I shall treat you (hav- 
ing given you fair warning) exactly as you 
treated Moss—you will have to leave at once. 
The servants have sense enough to know who 
is their legal mistress, and they will not dare 
to obey you against my orders, or they will be 
dismissed. Spare me the pain and yourself 
the humiliation of these orders being sent 
down to the housekeeper, and be so good as to 
hand me over the keys.’’ 

The keys were in a little red basket on the 
writing-table, and Miranda, in a sudden, 
furious impulse of baffled rage, dashed at 
them and flung them, basket and all, straight 
at my head, saying,— 

“Hateful woman, I shall pay you out for 
this yet,”’ and then fled out of the room with- 
out another word, leaving me to pick up her 
missiles, and replace them in their basket, 
thanking my stars very warmly that the 
dreaded interview was over, and that Miranda 
had not, in accordance with her kind in- 
tention, brained me, put out one of my eyes, 
or marked me for life. 

At dinner-time she came down, looking pale 
and sulky, and a little nervous. I was quite 
calm, and affected to ignore her display of 
temper in the library. I went quite coolly and 
took my place at the head of the table, and 
motioned her to her side. I know she would 
have liked to have run a carving knife intome 
by the gleam in her eye, but there were three 
men waiting and she dissembled; so did I, 
for I said, with a kind of matter-of-course 
manner, for their benefit,— 

“Tt is time I begin my new duties, Mrs. 
Karslake, is it not? I’ve been very lazy and 
have had a long holiday, but I must put my 
shoulder to the wheel—that weary housekeep- 
ing again—or I shall be getting out of practice, 
and what would George say?” This was for 
the benefit of the servants’ hall, and Mrs. 
Karslake muttered and smiled assent. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Arter a storm came a calm. Mrs. Karslake, 
finding that I had vanquished Miranda in 
single combat, took part (like human nature) 
with the strongest side, and that was with me. 
I think in her heart she, too, was glad to throw 
off Miranda’s yoke. I was an easier mistress. 
I invited her special old cronies to lunch and 
dinner. I drove her about in the pony 
carriage to her heart’s content; I studied her 
wishes as much as I possibly could without 
giving up my freedom ; and I invited her to 
constant and long séances in the nursery. 

Moss had come back. She at first refused to 
make any apology to Miss Miranda. She 
would not call her Miss Karslake, but as she 
owned to me that she had given her “a good 
piece of her mind” I prevailed upon her, for 
the sake of the immediate comfort of all 
parties, to speak a few words of regret. 

‘*’Tis only for your sake, miss ’’—she called 
me miss sometimes still, for she had been a 
friend of Morris’s, and known me in those 
days of hollow splendour in Park-lane, so all 





was quiet now. I did not too abruptly 
dethrone Miranda, as she, I’m certain, would 
have dethroned me, 

I came to my sovereignty by slow and sure 
and easy stages by the twenty-fourth, the 
day of the dinner-party, and had the reins 
quite gathered up, and felt the ground quite 
secure, under my feet. All the guests had ac- 
cepted, and I took great pains with the ménu, 
and personally conducted the floral decorations. 
I had a taste for flowers, and the table did me 
credit. The guests were all of Miranda’s 
selection ; and, oh! that Colonel Moore or Mr. 
Chester would marry her! It was my first 
entertainment, and I strained every nerve to 
do my very best. I wore black velvet and 
diamonds. Black velvet was not strictly 
mourning, but then I was only Sir Anthony’s 
niece-in-law, and I looked so nice in black 
velvet ! 

Mrs. Sharp had been prepared for the new 
dynasty by Miranda, and took it all with cool 
nonchalance. 

I left her entertainment to her friend. 
Dinner was good, no hitches, no burnt soup, 
watery sauce, or vague enirées, and after 
dinner everyone was in high good-humour. 
I set the elders to play whist, the musical 
people to the piano, the bores to talk to each 
other ; and my duties done I appropriated Mr. 
Deane, a fair youth with a very receding chin 
and a watery and uncertain eye. I had my 
own reasons for selecting him; he had been at 
Murree with George, and I was now going to 
have a nice long talk with him about Mrs. 
Thorne! 

« 7 ~~ * * 

I walked out through the open French 
window into a long balcony or verandah that 
overlooked the moonlit park, with Mr. Deane 
in my train. We were not alone, though. At 
a distance amother couple had seated them- 
selves to survey the landscape, and were pre- 
sumably discussing it in whispers. 

‘This bright white moonlight reminds me 
of India,’’ said my companion, launching out 
into the very topic that I wished to start. 
“Tt’s almost as light as day.” 

‘* How much I should like to see India,” I 
replied. ‘I’m sure I would like it.” 

“T’m certain you would,” assented Mr. 
Deane. “All ladies do. They ‘are made 
no end of out there, especially if they happen 
to be pretty,” launching a long look at me. 
Was this silly boy, though he was probably 
older than me, trying to pay me compliments ? 
I felt inclined to box his ears. 

‘*Tt’s not to be made a great deal of that 
my ambition tends. I would like to see the 
country, the scenery, and the native people. 
What struck you as the finest scenery you 
have seen?’’ 

*« Oh—well—ah—scenery is not much in my 
line, but, of course, Murree is considered quite 
tip-top. I was there all last hot weather and 
there was no end of fun. Your husband 
was the great man up there.” (Ah! now weare 
getting to it nicely.) 

‘* How do you mean?” I asked, innocently. 

‘Oh! being an A.D.C. and a good-looking 
fellow, and a first-class rider and polo player. 
He went a heap of races, too; he won the 
ladies’ race—that is, a bracelet given for com- 
petition among ladies’ horses, ridden by men 
nominated by their owners.” 

‘And for whom did my husband ride this 
interesting race?”’ 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Thorne, of course.”’ 

He regretted the ‘‘of course” the instant 
the words had slip off his tongue, but his 
regrets were too late. I did not affect to 
catch the meaning, and said,— 

‘*I believe he knows the Thorns very well. 
Are they nice people?” in my most dulcet 
tones. 

“ Hum—ah—well—strictly between you and 
me, Lady Karslake, I don’t think you would 
care about them. Thorn is a racing man, 
keeps horses, and has got your husband to 
ride for him. That’s how he knows him, but 
he is a bullying, drunken little sot.” 

“ And she?” 


‘+a —— of fine empty 
ho 





“Oh, she! Well, she’s a bit rapid, you 
know, rides men’s horses all over the place, 
bets, takes presents and that, but she has a 
thundering good figure, and knows how to 
make use of her eyes, and all that sort of 
thing, and some men find her awfully fetch- 


ing. 
I did not like this description at all. 
‘“*She always affects rich fellows in the 


“Nay,” rather sharply, ‘how should I 
know, nor, for the matter of that,care? She 
does not seem to be a nice sort of person. 
Let us change the subject, and talk of some- 
thing else.” 

“You are quite right, we will. She is not 
worth discussing; and, goodness knows, she 
gave enough reason for talk last May,” ex- 
pressively. ‘‘Her name was over the whole 
presidency.” 

“In connection with another name?’ I 
asked simply. 

‘“‘ Yes,” turning very red. I could note his 
sudden suffusion as we were now re-entering 
the drawing-room, “in connection with 
another name, of course.’’ 

I looked at him, and he looked at me. I 
read in his eyes what I dared not ask, and 
what he dared not tell me, but I knew it as 
well as if he had spoken. That name was 
George’s. 

Autumn had set in—leaves were fluttering 
and falling, trees were becoming barer every 
day. One of these chilly October days I was 
summoned to London to grandmamma. She 
was very ill; according to Morris her hours 
were certainly numbered. 

I hurried off at once. Mrs. Karslake made 
no objection, and if she had I should not have 
been restrained by it. Larrivedintime. She 
was still conscious, but speechless; it seemed 
to afford her pleasure to lie looking at me, 
with her thin, wrinkled hand in mine, her dim 
eyes fixed on my face. I read to her, I talked 
to her of myself, of George, of my father. 
She heard all, and nodded her head—her 
tongue was paralysed. : 

She lingered on in this state—a kind of 
living death—all the winter, such is the clutch 
that some aged people have on life. I was 
obliged to send for Moss, and the boy and the 
boy’s grandmother followed him up to London, 
and settled herself for the winter in her town 
house, coming over to see me daily, or I going 
to see her. 

Miranda had joined a gay , and gone 
out to Cairo, and I’m sure her mother breathed 
more freely on account of her absence—I 
know that I did. 

It was quite late in the spring when grand- 
mamma passed away. Her death was what 
is called a happy release ; but I was sorry she 
had not lived to see our name cleared. ; 

A few days after her death and very splendid 
funeral—all that the most magnificent of 
undertakers could do was done. A few friends 
followed the cortége—a few friends, and quite 
carriages! What a 

ow mockery is that form of civility send- 
ing one’s carri and pair to swell the last 
train of a dead friend! I hated it and all such 
pretences. 

After the funeral the will was read. It was 
short, and very = bn the poi. otf 

mny of my grandmother’s large property, 
a in the funds, her house in Park-lane, 
and her jewellery, laces, horses, plate, and 
equipages were bequeathed to me—to Ellen 
Lady Karslak 


e. 
I plore Linvoluntarily drew in my breath, - 


as I listened to the mney lawyer rolling ne 
sums off his tongue with slow unction. 
these sums were mine! 

Thad had no idea of grandmamma’s wealth. 
She had trebled a large fortune in lucky in- 
vestments, notably by the purchase of land in 
the metropolis, and in a rich mineral district, 


and I was now quite independent of the Kars- 
lake purse. I was a very, very rich young 
woman. 3 
There was a sealed letter for me, which I 
opened and read alone. No money was to be 
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spared in tracking down the real murderer of 
Mr. Sim, and I was to pay a large sum 
annually to my father. The letter was long, 
but this was the gist of it. 

Old Mrs. Karslake was charmed at my 
sudden accession to fortune, and harangued to 
me over and over again on the subject of my 
good luck till I was really out of patience. 

“It is very fine, of course, and very accept- 
able; but it is not everything. Money cannot 
purchase health, or happiness, or a fair name, 
or justice, or love. Money is not such a 
wonderful magician after all.” 

I said this bitterly enough, as I stood look- 
ing round my own drawing-room, and my 
mother-in-law sat near the fire with her 
bonnet untied, a cup of tea in her hand, and 
with her grandson crawling at her feet. 

I was thinking that I would gladly change 
places with some happy mechanic’s wife who 
had her husband’s love and confidence, who 

nad no Colonel Kant or Mrs. Thorn to fear, 
and no ugly secrets in the past history of her 
relations. 

Great events, bad and good, generally 
happen in trios. This spring grandmamma 
died I became quite a female millionaire, 
hostilities broke out again in Afghanistan, and 
in a sharp action George was badly wounded. 
The first I heard of it was through the papers, 
it happened that very day that I had been 
running down the power of money. 

I had begged Mrs. Karslake, whom I now 
termed “ grandmamma,’’ to stay to dinner, as 
she often did; and as we sat over the fire 
afterwards, talking in lazy, low voices, the 
‘discordant cries of newpaper boys and men 
passed under the window. Their shouts were 
Babel, but I caught the words “ desperate 
fighting.” 

I ran over to the window, and opened it, and 
Jeant out, and listened. 

‘* Desperate fighting. Retreat of the enemy. 
Heavy losses. Many men and officers killed.’” 

I drew in my head, and went over and tore 
at the bell. Hanks, the butler, thought that 
the house was on fire, for he hurried up as 
fast as his portly person could run. 

“Hanks,” I gasped, “‘ a paper at once.” 

And then I turned, and sat down, and 
‘waited. 

Mrs. Karslake, who was a little deaf, and 
had been nodding and dozing, did not under- 

stand what I was waiting for. I’m sure she 
fancied it was coffee, and I did not disabuse 
ther mind. What was the use of tormenting 
her for, perhaps, nothing? Still, I had had a 
presentiment of something bad as I stood at 
the window and listened to that street cry. 
Would that this presentiment would turn out 
-as worthless as that other that had led me on 
and fooled me for so long! 

In a few moments Hanks returned, and 
placed a thin, very damp newspaper before 
me. 

How it rattled, and how my hands shook 
as I opened it! 

I quickly passed over the large type, and 
ran my eye down to that list that has made 
many a heart to quake, many a heart to break 
—the list of killed and wounded. 

No, he was not among the killed—I drew a 
quick sigh of relief—but he was among the 
‘wounded. 

“Captain Johnson, R.A., slightly. 

** Captain Elliot, Singapore Light Infantry, 
severely. 

‘“ Sir George Karslake, A.D.C., Major, 29th 
Wussars, dangerously ! ’’ 

e swam before my eyes. And how 
was this to be broken to the poor old lady who 
was sitting up erect, opposite to me, smoothing 
her cap ribbons, and asking me so innocently, 
“‘Tf there was any news ?” 


(To be continued.) 








Sincerity is to — as we think, to do as 
Penh are and profess, to orm and make 
good what we promise, and really to do what 
we would seem and appear to be. 





WANTED AN HEIRESS. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 


Hewrixe some people into the world and 
others out of it ; trying to reconcile yet others 


‘to put up with it a little longer, and bestowing 


impartial attention upon all his patients, 
Vincent Eyre’s day passed speedily enough, 
leaving him tired and weary, but with a 
pleasant consciousness of work accomplished, 

He had no sooner entered his sitting-room, 
hoping to enjoy a quiet hour, a cup of tea, 
and a new magazine that he had purchased 
on his road home, when Mrs. Larkspur pre- 
sented herself, looking unusually wrathfnl. 

‘* You’re wanted at once, sir, at Mrs. Bran- 
negan’s, just round the corner,” she informed 
the tired man reluctantly. ‘‘ Brannegan’s 
been here three times within the last hour, 
behaving more like a crazy lunatic than a 
respectable married man, on being told by 
me that you hadn’t got back yet. I lost all 
patience with him at last, and told him to go 
home and wait there till you came, that you’d 
be in plenty of time. This is number one, 
when number six arrives he won’t be in such 
a state of mind about it, I warrant!” 

“ Just give me a cup of tea, Mrs, Larkspur,” 
said the doctor, with a sigh of resignation, 
* and I’ll be off.”’ 

‘‘I wish people wouldn’t make a point of 
falling ill at your meal-times,” grumbled the 
good woman. “They seem to do it out of 
pure aggravation, as if they’d made their 
minds up you should never have a bit of peace 
over your food. I’ve got some scalloped 
oysters keeping warm in front of the fire. 
Can’t you eat a mouthful, sir, before start- 
ing?” 

a Brannigan would be ready to murder me 
if I did,” replied Vincent, swallowing his tea 
in hot haste. ‘‘ Since he won’t wait the oysters 
must!” 

He hurried off, leaving Mrs. Larkspur to 
lament over the delayed meal that it had given 
her such pleasure to prepare. At the end of 
two hours he was in a position to inform Mr. 
Brannigan, an excitable Irishman, of the 
existence of a son-and-heir. 

“Will they leave me in peace new, I 
wonder ? ” he asked himself, when in the street 
with his face turned towards home. ‘I hope 
they will, for I’m dead-beat. Why what is 
the meaning of this ?—an open air mission ?” 

For coming towards him through the grow- 
ing darkness was ‘‘an army with banners,” 
otherwise a long procession of white-robed 
choristers, and clergymen headed by a pro- 
cessional cross, and carrying lamps suspended 
from poles, religous emblems embroidered on 
silk, and familiar texts of Scripture. 

They were chanting penitential hymns and 
litanies, in which the immense crowd following 
close behind them joined heartily, without 
evincing anything like ridicule or mockery. 

The gleaming lights, the vestments, the 
voices blending in measured tone, produced a 
striking effect when encountered in the streets 
of busy, heedless, money-grubbing London. 
The sight was so unusual and at the same 
time so picturesque and full of earnest purpose 
that Vincent, tired as he was, turned back and 
followed the procession till it reached the 
church from which it had started, and swept 
slowly in, followed by hundreds of people, 
eager to join in the forthcoming mission 
service. 

“Will it effect any lasting good?” he 
thought gravely. ‘ Will it cause one careless 
worldly man or woman to stop and ask them- 
selves the important questions, ‘What am I 
living for?’ and ‘where am I going?’ If 
so it willnot have been in vain. ‘Who can 
that woman be? Her face seems familiar to 
me!’” 

His attention had been arrested by & 
miserably-clad female lingering outside the 
church door, as if uncertain whether to go in 
or not. 








‘“ Why it’s Jessie MacNab, Sandy’s 
daughter, of course!’’ was Vincent’s mental 
reply to his own question, on recognising the 
woman, ‘If the mission can benefit her class 
it ought to be well supported. Shall I cross 
over and ask her if she has heard anything of her 
father? There is just the chance that she may 
have done so, and I ought to avail myself of 
it.” 

But, with one despairing look through the 
open doorway and down the crowded aisles, 
Jessie MacNab hurried from the church ere 
Vincent could approach her. He made no 
attempt to follow her, for appearances had to 
be sind, and a wrong motive might have 
been attNibuted to the pursuit. 

The doctor went home, little dreaming that 
he had been within a stone’s throw, a few 
pitiful yards, of the man with whom he most 
desired to come in contact. 

Someone else had been watching Jessie’s 
movements, someone who had been waiting 
and watching for long years in the hope of 
eventually finding the lost one — Jessie’s 
muddled, whisky-drinking old father was at 
length upon her track. 

Changed, jaded, broken, he had found it 
difficult even to recognise her on meeting her 
in the street. And sure of her identity he had 
followed her as swiftly as possible, half afraid 
to reveal himself to her, lest she should attempt 
to escape from him again, yet never permitting 
himself to lose sight of her. 

He was behind her when she turned away 
from the church doors, and he taxed his feeble 
strength to the utmost to keep up with her 
swift footsteps. 

Where could she be going at such a pace 
with bent head and reckless bearing, heedless 
of the wind and the driving rain, never once 
once pausing or looking back on her dreary 
pilgrimage? 

A fresh suspicion, an awful fear darted 
through Sandy’s mind, as she turned away 
from the crowded streets, to where the river 
ran darkly and sullenly below. 

‘Not that—oh, merciful Heaven !—not that, 
after all my years of waiting,” moaned the 
old man, hurrying forward. ‘Jessie, my lass, 
it is your father calling to you. Stop, for your 
own sake, for my sake, stop!” 

But the wind carried his voice away, and 
Jessie went on, steadily, to the river, where it 
gleamed in the lamplight, and the wet steps 
leading down to it, sparkled with a dismal 
suggestive brightness. 

A wild, white face uplifted towards the night 
sky, a brief passionate prayer for forgiveness, 
and then a sudden plunge forward—a plunge 
interrupted, however, by a pair of clinging 
hands, and the sound of an old man weeping. 

‘“‘ Jessie! Jessie! my bairn! has it come to 
this with you? Oh lassie, lassie! you shall 
never do it while I have strength enough to 
hold you back!” 

‘* Father!” 

The author of her wretched life, had arrived 
just in time to save her from a still more 
wretched death. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Barren in her attempt to commit suicide, 
brought unexpectedly face to face with her 
leng-lost father, Jessie sank down by the stone 
parapet sobbing convulsively. A reaction had 
set in, and, from a state of frenzied excitement, 
she passed to one of helpless, abject despair. 

Sandy bent over her, calling her by endear- 
ing names, striving to reassure her, and to re- 
call her to a more collected frame of mind, 
keeping one hand upon her dress all the while, 
lest the suicidal mania should return. 

“What drove you to it Jessie?’’ he in- 
quired, pitifully ; ‘‘ you that were so carefully 
brought up. I knew that you had gone wrong, 
my bairn, but not to my mind did it ever occur 
that you could be guilty of such an awful act. 
Promise your old father that you will never 
attempt to take your own life again.” 

‘* What would such a promise be worth, 
coming from me?” said the unhappy woman. 
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“Tf I were only sure that I’d got it all to go 
through again, the shame and the misery, the 
hunger and cold, the taunts and the ill-treat- 
ment, why the river would seem my best 
friend.” 

‘But Jessie—the hereafter?” suggested 
Sandy. Dissipated and depraved, some shreds 
and patches of religious faith—remnants of 
happier days—still clung to him, causing him 
to recoil in horror from the deed contemplated 
by his daughter. 

‘There’s a limit to this world’s utmost 
misery,’’ he continued, tremulously, ‘“‘ but_we 
know little or nothing about the next, ‘Think 
cf the consequences of rushing unsent for into 
God’s presence! If I dared to pray it would be 
to offer a thanksgiving that I got here just in 
time to save you from such a sin,” 

“T have thought over it,’ replied Jessie, 
wearily, pushing her damp, fairhair back from 
her face; ‘but for that I should have put an 
end to my life long ago. It was the dread of 
the unseen world that held me back, To-night, 
syhen I came here, I had almost lost my reason ; 
I knew not what to do, and an evil voice 
within kept reminding me of the river. Iam 
illand starving, without a roof to cover me 
since they turned me out of my lodging 
yesterday, because I failed to pay the rent. T 
roamed about the streets last night, and, as 
the cold and the gnawing hunger got harder 
to bear every hour I determined toput myself, 
as far as I knew, beyond the reach of both.” 

“My poor bairn!” exclaimed her father, 
with a bitter recollection of the beautiful, 
richly-dressed girl, all rose-lined from the 
cold, whom he had met at the Tower. ‘‘ While 
I live you shall never suffer the like again. I 
am not without means, Jessie—means that I 
can increase at will. When you are rested and 
fit to travel we will leave London, and go to 
some quiet Scotch village where nobody knows 
us, and where we may learn to forget the 
wretched past, Come home with me now, 
likea good girl, and I will give you the best 
I’ve got.” 

The kind words to which she had so long 
been a stranger, the soothing tone, the fact of 
her father being at hand, to care for and pro- 
tect her as of old, brought Jessie back to reason 
again, and exerciseda beneficial influence over 
her. 

‘‘ What has brought you to London, father?” 

she asked, standing up and lifting her heavy 
eyes to his fuce. How old and wan he looked! 
how changed from the stalwart Scotchman she 
had parted with so many years ago at the rail- 
way station ! 

‘*T have been here on and off for a long 
while, Jessie, always looking out for you,” he 
replied sadly. ‘‘ You might have made some sign, 
beyond that one letter, instead of leaving me 
to break my heart over your loss,and imagine 
all sorts of things as happening to you, so 
lonely and unprotected.” 

*¢T wanted to do so, but I was afraid,”’ said 
Jessie, putting her thin arm round his neck 
and kissing him fondly. “ Father, youvannot 
tell how 1 have longed to seck you out, and ask 
your forgiveness. But the thonght of your 
just anger prevented me from doing so. I 
did not expect to meet with such kindness and 
forbearance after the sorrow and shame I had 
brought upon you. When, later on, I could 
have sought you at all risks you were not to be 
found.” 

“Come now,” said Sandy, persuasively, “we 
must be getting home. This place is wet and 
cold, not fit for you to remain in. We 
shall have the policeman telling us to move on 
if we don’t soon go.” 

‘‘He has told me that many a time,” she 
replied ,with a joyless smile, “till I felt 
tempted to ask him where I was to move on 
to. Father,if you are in a respectable lodg- 
ing what will the people of the house say 
when they see me?” 

‘““My name is your name,” he asserted 
stoutly, “‘and no one will attempt to dispute 
that fact. You won’t give me the slip, 
Jessie?’ he continued, pleadingly, “after all 
I've suffered on your account ?” 





‘*No, I’m not bad enough for that,” was 
the rejoinder, ‘‘ eyen if I had the strength or 
the will to do it, which I haven't.” 

Here and there, as they went slowly along, 
some passer-by turned to look after the tall’ 
red-nosed, white-haired old man, and the wet, 
drooping woman clinging to his arm. 
Otherwise their progress in the direction of 
the Britiso Lion was unmarked by any 
incident worth reading. 

‘“‘ My daughter, Sam,” remarked Sandy, in 
answer to the landlord’s inquiring gaze as 
they passed the bar on their way upstairs. 
‘**She’s come to stay with me, and we shall 
want another room.” 

Once upstairs in Sandy’s own sanctum, he 
set to work, talking all the while to hide the 
emotion—the strange unusual feelings—that 
possessed him. 

Placing Jessie in his arm-chair by the fire- 
side, he blew up tke dying fire, ing it 
liberally with matches and moist sugar, tillit 
blazed merrily. Then he.laid the cloth for 
supper, and went to the door to hold a 
whispered conversation with the maid-of-all- 
work respecting certain delicacies she was to 
obtain at the nearest confectioner’s. 

Going back again to his daughter, sitting 
there fixed and motionless as a statue, he 
removed her bonnet with his tremulous hands, 
and taking off her wet shawl threw an old 
plaid round her shoulders instead. 

“ Jessie, my bairn, what are you thinkin 
of?” he said, glancing timidly at her, an 
mourning over the change in her appearance, 
as she had previously mourned over the 
change in his. 

“Of your kindness to mie for one thing, 
father,”’ she replied without taking her eyes 
off the fire, ‘“‘and of other things far less 
pleasant and grateful to dwell upon.” 

“ Let them rest for to-night,” said Sandy, 
pursuasively. “Try to forget them, and to 
look a little more like the Jessie of old.” 

** She died years ago,” returned the woman, 
almost as if she were speaking of some other 
person, and not herself. ‘ Noearthly power 
could bring her back again, father. She was 
a glad, innocent, trusting girl. Now in her 
place there lives a weary, sinful being, who 
scarcely dares to hope that she may one day 
obtain forgiveness.” 

‘“‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow.” 

The words floated through Sandy’s muddled 
brain like the echo of sweet music heard from 
afar. He repeated them mechanically for 
her comfort. 

‘Surely, if there were no sinners, Jessie, 
there’d be no need for such a word as mercy,” 
he said.humbly. ‘Come now, try to rouse 
yourself, and to eat a bit when the girl gets 
back.” 

Jessie stirred feebly, and tried to take some 
interest in her father’s preparations. But 
she was evidently ill and suffering from the 
exposure of the previous night. ; 

all and grandly formed, with fair, regular 
features, great blue eyes, and masses of 
dishevelled fair hair, traces of the beauty that 
had once distinguished her were still visible. 
The hollow eye, the sunken cheek, the hectic 
flush, told their own sad tale of premature age 
and misery, however, the result of evil living, 
while on her pallid brow death had evidently 
set its seal. 

*“Do you know they have been advertising 
you in the papers for ever so many months, 
father?” she inquired listlessly. 

“Yes, and I have been keeping out of the 
advertiser’s way,’’ replied Sandy. ‘I don’t 
wan’t to respond, being paid by the other 
interestéd party not to do so.” 

“ Eyre’s bank broke, and you lost your 
situation, didn’t you?” re Jessie, with 
languid curiosity. 

‘© Yes, but that couldn’t have troubled me 
so much if you had not disappeared soon 
afterwards, when I wason the point of getting 
a little home ready for you.” 

‘‘T like Vincent Eyre, the doctor,’ she con- 
tinued after a short pause. “ I was so anxiors 





to find you, that I went to him on reading his 
advertisemet, and askend him if he should hear 
anything of you toletme know. He promised 
that he would, and, seeing how wretched I 
looked he offered me some money. I refused 
it, but at the same time I felt grateful for his 
kindness,” 

“I should like to thank him for it myself!” 
exclaimed Sandy, with unwonted vigour. “To 
think that Vincent Eyre of all people would 
have taken pity upon my poor girl! I'd go to 
him this night with the information he is in 
need of, but by so doing I should lose my 
little income, and I’m afraid of poverty— more 
afraid of it than ever—since I’ve found you, 
Jessie, I must have money to take us both 
away from this hateful London.” 

She made no reply; indeed, she hardly 
seemed to hear what he was saying. The 
servant-girl returned with her purchases, and. 
Sandy placed them on the table— delicate slices- 


of ham, a milk loaf, a basin of soup, and half 4 


a bottle of wine. 

“Quite a feast,” he observed, with an. 
attempt at gaicty. ‘‘ The soup is speciall 
meant for you, Jessie. It will do you good, 
— be light for you after your long fast, my: 


Jessie swallowed a few spoonfuls of the soup, 
but her throat was dry and husky, and the 
effort to eat gave her pain. 

“T’ll finish it later on, father,’ she said, 
with a wan smile, as he looked mournfully 
and anxiously at her. ‘“‘The hungry feeling 
has left me, perhaps it will come back by-and- 
by. Getyour own supper. I like to sit here 
and watch you.” 

She uttered noremark while Sadny, heart- 
sore and miserable, went through the farce of 
eating just to gratify her. But, when he rose 
from the table, she bowed her head upon the 
back of her chair, her long hair veiling her 
face, and wept, not noisily, but with a terrible, 
hopeless abandon that frightened him, and 
made him feel how helpless he was to console 
her. 

“Why, Jessie, I thought you were growing 
calmer,”’ he said, forlornly. ‘‘ Don’tgive way 
so, there’s a dear, good girl. What is it that’s 
troubling you now?” 

“ Father, as you sat there, it all came back 
to me, the pleasant life we used to lead when 
I was a girl at school. Our comfortable lodg- 
ings, the long country walks on summer 
evenings, the Sunday church! Oh, what a 
peaceful happy life it was, and it might have 
gone on but for my sinful folly in leaving you 
and coming to London.” ; 

“ Jessie, tell me, who first led you astray?” 
he demanded fiercely, roused to fresh anger 
against the individual unknown who had 
robbed him of all domestic joy. ‘I hadsuch 
faith in you. I little thought you would fall 
such an easy victim.” 

“Father, you cannot believe that your 


daughter made but one step, and that a willing. 


one, from virtue to vice ?” she said, pleadingly. 
‘If so, you do me an unjustice.” _ 

“TI know it!” he cried, spreading out his 
hands, as if in appeal to some unseen’ arbiter. 
“You were deceived and ensnared against 
your will. I have told myself so, hundreds of 
times. You were too gooda girl to sin of 
deliberate purpose.” ; 

“ The gentleman I became acquainted with 
when # young, inexperienced girl, without any 
friends in town, spoke to me of marriage,” she 
began slowly. “I loyed him dearly, very 
dearly. Rich, young, handsome, he was tome 
a prince among men, and I thought how 

leased and proud you would be when you 
ew that I was his wife. I was tired of the 
dull routine of business, and when he pro- 
posed to me that we should get married at @ 
registrar’s office before going abroad I willingly 
consented.” 

“ Well?” . 

“The farce—it proved to be nothing 
else—was duly gone through with, and I 
left England, believing myself to be that 
man’s wife. He had previously persuaded 
me not to write to you until our return. 
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He kept the 
months. Then, growing tired of my society, 
he told me the bitter truth. Our marriage had 
been a mere form, carried out by one of his 
many dissolute companions. I had no legal 
claim upon him.” 

“The villain! the heartless villain!” 

“The shock of hearing this brought on 
brain fever. When I recovered it was to find 
that he had left me and returned to England, 
after setting aside a sum of money to defray 
my immediate expenses. Recovering strength 
I managed to reach London again, and strove 
to obtain employment. I dared not return to 
you after what had occured. Little by little 
hunger, misery, and want of work combined 
to bring me down to my present level.” 

** Does that man still live?” asked Sandy, 
a lurid light gleaming in his dull eyes. 

‘Live! ” she repeated bitterly. ‘Ah, he 
lives, rich and respectable, with wife and 
children around him. Father, knowing this, 
how can you expect me to believe in justice ?” 

“ And his name is——” 

‘*Gerald Massey.” 

Sandy started from his chair as if the 
utterance of two simple words had shot him 
through the heart. 

‘Gerald Massey! his brother!” cried the 
old man in a paroxysm of blind rage. ‘Oh, 
wr are a noble pair! You and I have much 
to thank them for, Jessie; more than you are 
aware of. One teaches me to defraud my 
employer to serve his own ends; the other 
deceives and betrays my only child, before 
casting her adrift upon the mercy of the 
world. A large debt, but I shall know how to 
repay it. Not for another day will I stand 
between a forger and the justice he richly 
merits. Brother’s, are they? So much the 
better; I shall be able to strike one through 
the medium of the other.” 

Jessie regarded him with heavy, wondering 
eyes. 

‘“‘ Father, what can you do to avenge me,’ 
she said, incredulously, “ you so poor and old? 
I must bear patiently the wrong that has been 
inflicted ; it is part of my punishment.” 

He took her burning hand in his own with 
a sudden transition from extreme anger to 
gentleness. 

‘Indirectly I can avenge your wrongs, Jes- 
sie,’’ he replied vehemently. ‘Circumstances 
have a me this power, and I will use it, 
regardless of consequences. Before I sleep to- 
night Vincent Eyre shall know all! We may 
have to beg our bread for the future, but at 
least one villain will have met with his deserts, 
to the shame and confusion of his proud 
family.” 

“What are you going to do?” she asked, 
only half comprehending his meaning, as she 
sat shivering in front of the fire. 

“T am going out, lassie,” he replied, 
hurriedly putting on his patched great-coat. 
“ T shall not be long away, though. Lie down 
on the bed and rest yourself till I come back 
I’m afraid that shivering fit betokens illness, 
We must have a doctor to see you. Why not 
Vincent Eyre ? Good, it shall be Vincent Eyre 
and no other.” 

Bent upon executing his scheme of ven- 
geance, eager to call down destruction upon 
the head of Percival Massey, Sandy dashed 
forward in the direction of Vincent Eyre’s 
residence, blind and deaf to all that was 
going on around him. 

Mud-splashed, sworn at by cab and omnibus 
drivers, elbowed by indignant foot-passengers, 
he pursued his reckless way till he came to a 
crossing where the traflic was unusually great. 
Stepping aside to avoil a passing hansom, his 
foot slipped, and a waggon coming along in the 
opposite direction went over him before the 
driver could pull up. 

They carried him to the nearest hospital. 
The house-surgeon shook his head, after 
making a brief examination of the injuries he 
had received. 

“Is there anyone you would like sent for?” 
he inquired kindly, “‘ Your injuries are of a 
Very serious nature. Have you any friends?” 


deception up for several- 





} 


Sandy had only time to mention Vincent 
Eyre’s name and address, imploring them if 
he were from home to send for his brother, the 
barrister, instead, ere he lapsed into a state of 
insensibility. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Farrrxe to find Vincent Eyre at home, the 
messenger from the hospital went in search 
of his brother Richard. 

The information that a man calling himself 
Sandy Macnab, who had been rvn over, 
desired to see him without loss of time was 
the most welcome that the young barrister 
had ever received. 

His wish was about to be realised, his end 
gained in the most unforeseen manner. He 
felt certain of this as he hailed a passing 
hansom, and bade the man drive quickly to 
the hospital in which Sandy lay. 

If only life and consciousness would last 
long enough with the old clerk for him to 
reveal all that he knew respecting the 
forgery and embezzlement that had resulted 
in the failure of Eyre’s bank, and to place 
the son of his deceased employer upon the 
track of the man who had ruined and 
brought disgrace—none the less painful for 
being unmerited—upon his father. 

A screen had been placed round Sandy’s 
bed, rendering that part of the ward com- 
paratively private. He had recovered con- 
sciousness when Richard bent eagerly over 
him, striving to trace in those changed 
features some resemblance to the employé 
he had seen but once when a boy. 

‘Are you Dr. Eyre?” he inquired, feebly, 
raising himself in bed. 

‘No, I am Richard Eyre,” was the reply. 
‘*In my brother's absence I can receive any 
communication you may wish tomake. We 
have both the same object in view, namely, 
the vindication of our father’s honour, and 
the punishment of the man who foully 
wronged him. If you can help us do so.” 

““T thought it was for that you advertised 
me in all the papers,’ murmured the dying 
man. “TI have sent for you to say that I can 
help you. The managing clerk who absconded 
with the funds raised to meet an expected run 
on Eyre’s bank, after pursuing a systematic 
course of robbery, still lives. i have substan- 
tial proof of his guilt, which I am about to 
place in your hands, after telling you where 
the man himself is to be found.” 

“Can you prove that he defrauded his easy, 
unsuspecting employer and mismanaged the 
affairs of the book, without the latter’s know- 
ledge or consent?” demanded Richard, in a 
low, strained tone, his eyes fixed upon the old 
man’s face. 

“ Yes, I wish to make a deposition to that 
effect, accusing him of forgery and embezzle- 
ment,” answered Sandy. ‘ Oh, heis aclever 
villain! The immense fortune he owns at 
this moment is built upon the ruin of the 
one who helped and trusted him in years 
gone by.” 

“And you have kept the information, 
valuable as it is, from my brother and my- 
self until your last hour?” Richard could 
not refrain from remarking, bitterly. ‘It 
is a late repentance.” 

‘* What could Ido?” urged Sandy. “I was 
in his power, depending upon him for the 
clothes I wore and the food I ate. He was 
obliged to take me partly into his confidence 
when at the bank, and ever since he has 
allowed me a small yearly sum to ensure my 
silence. Had I denounced him to youl might 
have shared in his punishment, at least I 
should have been penniless, drink having ren- 
dered me unfit to seek another situation.” 

“My brother and I would have helped you 
to the utmost of our ‘means, and have par- 
doned your share in the transaction in return 
for the information given,’’ said Richard. 
‘*Do your best to atone for it now by telling 
me what you know concerning this man while 
your strength lasts.” 

“To begin with,” said Sandy, speaking 





with increasing difficulty, “‘ his real name is 
not John Drew, but Percival Massey. The 
first name was only assumed when he became 
a bank clerk, to prevent his proud family from 
discovering the inferior position he occupied. 
I found this out for myself, lateron. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem to you, John Drew, the 
fraudulent clerk, and Percival Massey, the 
well-known financier, are one and the same.” 

Richard Eyre recoiled in. sheer astonish- 
ment. Could the old man be raving? Per- 
cival Massey, wealthy, prominent, well-born, 
received in the best society, a thief aud 
forger ! 

“Do you know what you are saying?” he 
asked, abruptly, bending over the hed. “Are 
you sure that you have made no take in 
the name of the person?” 

“ Quite sure,” rejoined Sandy, with feeble 
emphasis. ‘Have I not been in his pay all 
these years, burdening my soul with his guilty 
secret? Why, only a few months ago, he 
came to my lodging in Seven Dials, great man 
as he is, after I had written to him warning 
him that you“were on the look-out for us, and 
offered me more money to keep in the back- 
ground. He wanted to get me away from 
London, but I had a reason for wishing to 
remain here, and so I stayed on.” 

Richard was silent, trying to digest the 
astounding information he had just received. 
He felt a kind of savage exultation. In Per- 
cival Massey he would have a foeman worthy 
of his steel when the moment for avenging his 
father’s wrongs came round. ‘ 

‘*What motive had a man of good family 
like Percival Massey for obtaining such em- 
ployment?” he inquired, after the nurse had 
administered a stimulant to Sandy. 

‘“‘ He was a younger son, poor, and very am- 
bitious,” came the failing answer. ‘‘ He 
wanted to get on in the world and to make 
money. Having a natural aptitude for busi- 
ness and finance, he soon wormed his way 
into your father’s confidence. These facts 
transpired later on. I knew nothing of them at 
the time, neither did poor Eyre, who has been 
so wrongly traduced. Oh, this pain ! if it would 
only cease for just one hour that I might tell 
you all!” 

“You spoke of proof,” reminded Richard, 
fearful lest the lamp of life would die out ere 
the story was half told. ‘‘ Where are they?” 

“At my lodging, ‘The British Lion,’ 
Cramp’s-court, Seven Dials,” whispered 
Sandy. “He thought I gave them all up to 
him when he paid me that visit, and promised 
me more money. But I knew better than to 
leave myself without any written hold upon 
him; I kept some of the most incriminating 
papers back. ‘There’s a spring in the lid of 
my box under the bed; touch it and tho fale 
lid will fly open. Make what use you like of 
all you find there, but promise me that you 
will bring Percival Massey to justice?” 

‘J swear it,’ said Richard, his harsh, rugged 
face working convulsively under the influence 
of the strong passions that swayed him. “It 
is the aim of my life, you need not fear lest 
I should come to terms with him.” 

A satisfied expression crossed Sandy’s pallid 
face on hearing this. 

“‘There’s a diary among the papers,” he 
continued, slowly. “I kept it when at the 
bank, carefully noting down in it all I could 
learn of Massey’s private transactions. It 
will serve to throw light upon many of them. 
You will find plenty of evidence, more than 
enough to sentence him to penal servitude. 
He deserves it, for he did your father a double 
wrong, in first robbing him, and then, by 
means of falsified accounts, throwing the 
blame of the subsequent failure upon him. 
I’m dying, but I wouldu’t change places with 
him if I could.” 

“T want you to make a formal deposition 
now,” said Richard, requesting the nurse in 
attendance outside the screen to bring him pen 
and paper. 

“Yes, yes, presently, but there’s more to tell 
yet, if I can find strength for it,” panted 
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Sandy. ‘Come closer to me, or you won’t be 
able to hear.” 

Richard complied with this request in his 
anxiety to obtain all possible information 
bearing upon Percival Massey’s boldly 

ceived and cleverly-executed design upon 
re’s bank in the past. 

By degrees, with many pauses in between, 
1nd painful ‘yaspings for breath, Sandy 
equainted the young man with the tempting 

offer from Massey that had induced him to 
close his eyes to various transactions carried 
on by the head clerk inimical to his employer’s 
interests. The subsequent failure of the 
bank, the disappearance of John Drew, the 
clever megiis by which he, Sandy, when at 
low waté®-mark, had discovered him in his 
changed identity as Percival Massey, and 
extracted more money from him by virtue of 
his dangerous knowledge; his American trip, 
and other wanderings were all narrated to the 
attentive listener. 

Richard took notes of the most important 
incidents alluded to; and Sandy, his tale 
finished, sank back completely exhausted. 

‘* Did I tell you where to find the papers ? ”’ 
he asked feebly. Light and memory were 
alike deserting him. 

“Yes, I shall go to your lodgings and take 
possession of them early to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘ You have not once asked me why, after 
keeping quiet for so long, I have thought 
proper to round upon my old confederate,” 
observed Sandy, grasping Richard’s wrist with 
his thin‘clawlike hand. 

‘‘T attribute your confession to your ap- 
proaching death, and to your desire to do 
justice to the memory of a cruelly wronged 
man, who has preceded you to the grave,” was 
the reply. 

‘* Wrong, all wrong,” said Sandy. ‘I had 
made up my mind to ruin Massey by setting 
you upon his track before this accident 
occurred. I was actually on my way to your 
brother’s house when it happened.” ° 

- Had you quarrelled with Massey then, or 
did your conscience prove troublesome.” 

** Listen. To night, quite unexpectedly, I 
came across my only daughter for the first 
time in seventeen years. From a bonnie 
innocent, happy girl, she has become a miser- 
able, fallen woman. I only arrived just in 
time to prevent her, stung by a fresh access of 
misery, from taking her own life. But for 
my intevention she would have flung herself 
into the river.” 

He paused, and Richard suppressed an 
impatient exclamation. All this seemed so 
irrelevant to the subject he was most 
interested in. 

‘*T took her home with me,” the quavering 
voice went on, ‘‘and drew her sad story of 
guilt and suffering from her. I found at the 
commencement of her career she had been 
more sinned against than sinning. The 
man who enticed her from her situation, and 
ruined her under cover of a mock marriage, 
afters deserting her, was Gerald Massey, 
Percival Massey’s brother. Now you know 
why I have taken you into my confidence, and 
told you all.” 

Richard nodded. The revengeful feeling 
that had led to the revelation being made 
called for no particular gratitude on his part, 
Had the name of Jessie’s betrayer remained 
unknown to her father, the Eyres would have 
been as far off from gaining their end as ever. 
Motives of abstract justice would never have 
brought Sandy forward as their ally. 

‘You seek to injure and humiliate Gerald 
Massy through. the disgrace that must 
inevitably fall upon his brother,’? remarked 
the young man. ‘It is the only way open to 
you. The offence cannot be punished directly, 
bad as it is.” 

“IT know that,’ moaned the Scotchman, 
‘‘and now I want you to make me another 
promise. I’m dying; I shall never ask any 
favour for myself in return for this dis- 
closure. Will you, instead, undertake to look 
after my Jessie; to sce that she doesn’t come 
to want? She won’t trouble youlong. The 





same shadowy hand is pointing us both to the 
grave. I left her an hour or two ago at my 
lodging, ill and helpless, without a penny to 
call her own. She'll be wondering why I 
don’t come back, and very soon the people of 
the house will turn her out into the streets 
from which I had only just rescued her. Oh, 
my bairn! my bairn! to think that we should 
meet after such a long weariful separation, 
only to be parted again directly!” 

Hard man as he was this pitiful display of 
natural affection touched Richard Eyre’s heart, 
and aroused his sympathy. 

‘*I promise to comply with your request,” 
he said, in a-low, clear voice, that reached the 
dying man’s ear. “Your daughter shall 
receive proper attention while ill, and, if she 
— some provision shall be made for 

er.” 

‘Heaven bless you for this. You can- 
not tell what aload it has taken off my mind !”’ 
ejaculated Sandy, gratefully. ‘“Ishall die the 
easier for knowing that Jessie has met with a 
friend who will stand between her.and desti- 
tution. Poor Jessie! it’s a sair ending for us 
both.” 

Perceiving that he was sinking fast Richard 
summoned the doctor and the nurse. In their 
presence Sandy made his deposition, and 
their signatures were affixed to it. 

Percival Massey, did no fine spiritual sense 
of coming evil thrill your nerves and rouse 
vague fears within you while this scene was 
being enacted in the quiet hospital-ward, with 
suffering humanity sleeping all around, un- 
disturbed by the weak voice conveying such 
deadly facts to the eager listener, arming him 
for the contest that was to hurl you from your 
proud eminence ? 

As he grew weaker Sandy’s mind wandered, 
and the soul of the man looked ouf through 
his despairing eyes. 

‘“‘A good accountant, gentlemen, with ex- 
cellent references,’’ he murmured, plaintively, 
‘‘and yet nothing ever multiplied with me 
but the whisky bottle. My life, I can’t sum 
that up, I daren’t; it’s beyond me altogether. 
Oh! what a muddle, and some day the books 
will be opened and the accounts looked into!” 

“Try to go to sleep,” said the nurse, sooth- 
ingly. 

“How can I, with the figures dancing 
before me, and the totals all wrong? No 
time to set them right either, when I’m being 
sponged off the slate of existence. Why 
doesn’t somebody say a prayer? Keep in- 
nocent, and do the thing that is right—who 
said that? There's more of it—something 
about peace at the last, but I can’t remember, 
Ican’t remember. It won’t come to me—I 
wish it would.” 

He fell asleep presently, and the nurse in- 
formed Richard that he would most likely pass 
away without waking again. 

Promising to call the next day to inquire 
if he still lived, Richard Eyre went at once to 
his brother’s. 

Vincent, sitting by his solitary fireside, with 
a book in his hand,of which he had not turned 
a leaf, dreaming of Gwendoline, started up in 
surprise to receive his late visitor. 

“Why, Dick, am I to regard you asa 
patient?” he said, laughingly. ‘‘ They always 
choose unreasonable hours for coming to see 
me.’ 

**I have news for you,” replied Richard 
Eyre, with a triumphant ring in his harsh 
voice. ‘Sandy Macnab is dying from injuries 
received in a street accident. I stood by him 
only ten minutes ago. He sent for me when 
he knew the end was near, and from him I 
have gained all the information necessary in 
order te bring the man who called himself 
John Drew to justice. His real name is not 
Drew, however, but Percival Massey!” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Lixe a man in a dream Vincent Eyre 
listened to his brother’s narrative, and followed 


: with his mind the course of events that had 





finally converted John Drew, the fraudulent 
clerk, into Percival Massey, the successful 
financier. That they were one and the same 
he could not entertain the least doubt. 
Richard’s proofs were incontestible, and 
Richard had come to him, elated and full of 
vindictive joy, to air his triumph, and to. seek 
his aid in prosecuting Gwendoline’s father. 

Had it been any other man but that one 
the tidings would have afforded him extreme 
satisfaction. Asit was, he felt stunned and in- 
capable of forming a decision. How could he 
possibly help in bringing her father to justice, 
and what would Richard say if he refused ? 

It seemed hard, terribly hard, that he should 
be thus prevented from co-operating with his 
brother in calling down-well-merited punish- 
ment upon the man who had sinned so deeply 
againt their dead father. He could have found 
it in his heart tomurmur against such an un- 
foreseen complication that debarred him from 
any share in the approaching retribution. 

The thief and forger was fairly within 
their power at last. Yet, far from feeling any 
pleasure in connection with this fact so long 
waited for and so ardently desired—Vincent 
Eyre found himself wishing that Sandy Mac 
Nab’s confession had not taken place. He had 
not bargained for a disclosure affecting the 
happiness of the woman he loved in sucha 
vital degree. He knew not how to deal with 
it, or what attitude to adopt. 

“I can do nothing to-night,” continued 
Richard, throwing himself into an easy chair, 
his large, restless personality seeming to fill 
the small room. “I am bound to wait till 
the morning. My first act then will be to 
possess myself of those papers. The woman, 
Sandy’s daughter, will require some locking 
after. He spoke of her as being ill. You 
had better go with me and pay her a profes- 
sional visit. I gave him my word that her 
maintenance should devolve upon us for the 
future.” 

“ And the old man is not likely to live the 
night?” 

“No, but that is a matter of secondary im- 
portance only. We have got his statement, 
and we can do without him. I have described 
our first visit; our next will be to Twicken- 
ham, in company with a detective. Percival 
Massey will find it rather awkward if he hap- 
pens to be entertaining company at the time, 
and the society papers will owe us a debt of 
gratitude for supplying them with a ten days’ 
wonder.” 

Vincent winched as the merciless words fell 
upon his ear. They made it so much harder 
for him to begin. 

‘‘T mean to go in person,’’ Richard went on. 
“I wouldn’t lose the sight of his face when 
the detective taps him on the shoulder for a 
thousand pounds! Gad, what a change it 
will be for him, from the height of luxury to 
a felon’s cell!” 

‘“‘ He has a daughter,’ hazarded Vincent. 

‘What of that? Did he bear in mind that 
our father had sons when he robbed him and 
cast a slur upon his good name, the better to 
conceal his own guilt? Ay, and a daughter, 
too, whose life, but for his villainy, might not 
have proved such a sad one.” 

‘‘ You forget the child, and the kindness 
shown towards her by these very people,” re- 
joined his brother. ‘It would have e ill 
with her Dut for Massey and Massey's 
daughter. Ought not this redeeming incident 
to be taken into consideration, and a milder 
form of justice adopted in lieu of the extreme 
one decided upon ?’ 

Richard regarded him with a contemptuous 
stare. 

““T forget nothing,’”’ he retorted. ‘“‘I wish 


Beryl’s child had received food and shelter 


from anyone but the Masseys. But the fact 
is net important enough in itself to call for 
notice, or to shield Massey from the conse- 
quences of his guilt. It can no more balance 
the wrong he has wrought us than a feather 
could weigh down a bar of iron. What an old 
woman you are, Vincent !—always pleading 


| extenuating circumstances. Such a case can 
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admit of no via media. It must be all or 
nothing.” 

“Dick, you'll be beside yourself with rage 
when you hear what I am about to say, but 
hear it you must. Iwill go to see the woman, 
Sandy’s daughter, and do what I can for her; 
but I will not participate directly or indirectly 
in Percival Massey’s arrest. His daughter is 
very dear to me, and—much as I abhor the 
man himself in his new character as our 
father’s enemy—for her sake I must abstain 
from lifting my hand against him. His dis- 
grace and imprisonment would blight all her 
prospects in life, and perhaps bring her to an 
untimely grave. Knowing this, will you not 
consent to adopt a line of action less likely 
to involve the innocent as well as the guilty?” 

Richard laughed, and the veins on his fore- 
head swelled ominously. 

‘‘ Are you engaged to this girl?” he asked, 
roughly. 

“‘ No; she is on the point of being married to 
another man,” said Vincent, with quiet self- 

session. ‘I told you once that I had in- 
ulged some foolish hopes concerning her that 
had to be set aside on learning the truth from 
her lips. I did not mention names then, but 
there can be no harm in doing so now, when 
circumstances have rendered it necessary. 
have never ceased to love her, and to wish for 
her happiness. It is more to me than my own. 
Much as I regret departing from my original 
purpose, I cannot assist you in this matter.” 

“* You area mad fool! ’’ exclaimed Richard, 
pom my up and buttoning his coat. ‘“ If this 

i Sones to become your wife I could 
have understood your hesitation, unpardon- 
able as it must needs be under any circum. 
stances. But to decline to clear your father’s 
name from the imputation of dishonesty 
resting on it, and to recoup your own fortune 
when the opportunity is yours, out of con- 
sideration for a woman who has jilted you, is 

y the act ofa sane man. There must 

be some other reason lurking in the back- 

—- Perhaps you have enjoyed Perceval 

assey’s confidence for some time past, and 
it is to your interest to shield him.” 

This taunt overshot the mark. The blood 
rushed to Vincent Eyre’s swarthy cheek, but 
he deigued no repiy to such an absurd charge. 
He maintained a wise silence. Richard, 
boiling over with rage, was inclined to resent 
this silence; it chafed him far more than a 
volley of words would have done. When we 
have made our mind up to quarrel with 
someone it is rather aggravating than other- 
wise to find them non-combatant. 

The barrister could not enter into or sym- 
pathise with the love coritaining no element of 
self that swayed his brother, and enabled him 
to such restraint upon his natural 
desire to aid in avenging the wrong done to 
his father. To give full vent to a desire re- 
gardless of consequences was Richard’s idea of 
mental strength, to repress it at any cost 
when likely to injure others that of Vincent. 
Certainly, if steady perseverance in a good 
cause, unvarying kindness, indifference to 
adverse opinion, and a complete mastery over 
his own nature were signs of weakness Vin- 
cent Eyre was weak indeed, and deserving of 
all the reproaches freely bestowed upon him 
by his brother. ba 

“Such inunendoes are unworthy of you, 
Dick,” he remarked. ‘“ They roles upon 
your common-sense, and damage your argu- 
ment. I admit that you havea right to feel 
angry ; I should myself were I in your place. 
I am not free from regret and self-reproach in 
acting thus, and leaving you to carry out the 
task of righteous retribution alone. Only 
consent to meet me half way in my desires, 
and I will gladly aid you. I am far from 
wishing that Percival Massey should escape 
scot-free, Acquaint him with Sandy’s dis. 
closure; insist upon his making all possible 


atonement, both to the dead and the living, 
and your cause will be mine also; but to drag 
him from his home and his daughter, without 

word of warning, for a crime committed 





many years ago, is a refinement of cruelty in 
which I can take no part.” 

** Who wants your help?” scoffed Richard. 
“Not I. With the proofs I possess I can bring 
Percival Massey to justice irrespective of you 
or anyone else. The half measures you re- 
commend won’t suit me. I shall take the 
affair into my own hands, since your finer feel- 
ing renders it distasteful to you. This unex- 
pected withdrawal on your part shall be 
visited on the Masseys. I will make it all the 
harder for them, if only to prove that your 
forbearance has failed to affect my attitude 
towards them in the slightest degree.” 


(To be continued.) 








ROMAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Tue Roman is essentially a grumbler, a 
conservative, a laudator temporis acti; % lover 
of peace, not for its own sake, but because it 
gives so little trouble; an artist by his gifts, 
and a lounger by preference; ready to jest at 
other people’s failures, and averse to attempt- 
ing anything lest he should ‘‘ compromise him- 
self,” as he calls it; possessing a keen wit, of 
which the mainspring is the belief that 
failure is ridiculous, and must be laughed at ; 
hating and even fearing a fight when he is 
calm, but reckless to madness if once roused ; 
a good actor; a poor conspirator; patient 
from indifference and a certain inertness; 
forgiving an enemy until seventy times seven, 
rather than take the trouble of seriously 
hating him, but withal, in extreme cases; a 
good hater and a good lover. 

The Roman is honest in a way of his own ; 
that is to say, he will tell you the truth unless 

ou press him too hard with importunate 
inquiries, or unless he thinks it would be very 
unpleasant to you to hear it. 

Tax him with an untruth in such cases, and 
he will shrug his shoulders a little and demand 
why you asked so many questions, or else he 
will say with a laugh that he did not wish 
‘to disappoint you,’ and therefore told you 
a fib. But the same man would not be guilty 
of the smallest prevarication for his own ad- 
vantage. 

There are, indeed, many Romans, some of 
them in high positions too, who would be in- 
capable of any untruth whatever; but Iam 
speaking of the great majority of the people, 
and I will venture to say that they areas 
honest as an equal number of men in any 
other country, where the average gentleman 
is scrupulous in telling his friend the precise 
number of birds he has shot, but will deceive 
his tailor to any extent in his power. 

The Roman is a conservative in all his 
ways; but he is so much given to grumbling 
that he is never quite satisfied. His conserva- 
tivism extends to his household, to his native 
city, to his ideas upon education and social 
condition, even to matters of religion; but 
from time immemorial it has been impossible 
to satisfy the Roman people in the matter of 
government. 

Under kings they hankered after a republic ; 
with a republic they longed for a despot; 
weary of Tests they tried what was practic- 
ally an aristocratic oligarchy ; from thence to 
the ill-fated dictatorship of Rienzi; next they 
were under a religious autocracy, then again 
a republic of short duration; more Papal su- 
premacy; now a democratic constitutional 
monarchy ; and during fully half of our era 
they have played fast and loose with German 
imperialism. 

Truly they have tried a. goodly variety of 
governments, and have never been satisfied 
with any from the days of Tarquin to the rule 
of Humbert I. 

Even now there are dreams of a republic 
abroad, and many a Roman, hobnobbing with 
a friend over a glass of red Marino, will look 
at the wine and whisper the words, ‘‘ La 
vogliamo rossa!” (** We would have it red ’’)— 
not the wine, though, for the femine adjective 
agrees with “ repubblica,” understood. 





THE ANSWER. 


Herr, before me, lies the letter 
That a question brings to me, 
On so sweet, so grave a matter, 
I must pause awhile to see 
Ere I forge a single fetter 
That shall link my heart to thee. 


With my pen in hand, I ponder : 
Shall I write it thus, or so? 

But my thoughts are prone to wander, 
And the strange sweet fancics flow, 

Flooding all my soul with wouder, 
Till alas! I do not know. 


Shall I hold thee something nearer 
Than a dear friend, dost thou « 

Something closer, nearer, dearcr / 
Mayhap, ’twill not be a task! 

But wait until my brain is clearer ; 
Wait while I my heart unmask. 


Sweetest words your letters bring me, 
Sweetest hopes of future bliss ; 

But there’s one thing I must tell thee, 
And thou knowest, friend, ’tis this : 

That there’s something more in loving 
Than the passion of a kiss. 


Why can not we trust this friendship, 
Leading wheresoe’er it may ? 
Why should we look on to-morrow, 
And so cloud our bright to-day ? 
For, you know, when people borrow, 
Dear, they always have to pay. 
L. J. Bs 








HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XVI. : 


Fron Trevanron went home that day with 
a new lightin her eyes. As to the way of the 
world she was as innocent asa child, and she 
really imagined that, instead of afriend who 
might degenerate into that troublesome thing 
called a lover, she had won a second brother. 
How delightful it would be to go to him for 
advice when she was in trouble about Eustace, 
or when she had some little difficulty to prey 
on her mind which she did not want to 
confide to the Willoughbys ! 

How charming to think that there was one 
who would always stand by her, to whose 
opinion most people would be ready to bow, 
who had been out in the world from his youth, 
and gained the experience which she i 1ew 
was always wanting to her sheltered girl- 
hood! She kept Sir Basil’s proposition to 
herself, as she did most things in which she 
was truly interested, unless Eustace wa: at 
home, but Emily and Jenny noticed the happy 
expression on her face, and wondered jealously 
as to what had brought it there. 

Their curiosity increased as she went sing- 
ing about the house like a lark ; and when she 
ee into their father’s study they 
would have given anything to know what she 
was telling him. Emily was sure that she 
had met Sir Basil, Jenny was certain that 
‘‘ the sly little minx ” had walked all the way 
to the Rectory and back with Frank Rivers, 
but neither liked to lower her dignity by ask- 
ing, so they could only keep their ears wide 
open, and hope that something would be let 
out 


When a letter was brought in after dinner 
to Mrs. Willoughby, they guessed at once that 
it came from the Abbey, and looked at Flora 
to see if she had anything to do withit. But 
Mr. Willoughby was telling her of an interest- 
ing trial in the paper, to which her whole 
attention was given, and she was quite un- 
conscious of the side glances cast on her from 
the twins’ anxious eyes, till a cry of ‘how 
delightful,’ made her look round! 
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“Fancy a picnic on the hills, the day after 
to-morrow; won’t it be charming?” cried 
Emily. 

‘Of course she knew all about it,” said 
Jenny, “I saw there was something ‘up’ 
directly she came in.” 

‘Indeed, Ididn’t! Who givesit? And are 
we all asked?” lifting her dainty head, and 
looking round: 

“The note is from Sir Basil Fane,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, gravely, not knowing 
whether to be pleased or the reverse. “ He 
wants you all to meet on Crowsfoot {Hill at 
half-past twelve on Thursday.” 

“I wonder—do you think it possible,” her 
face lighting up, “ do you think there is the 
smallest chance of his taking Eustace with 
him?” 

‘‘ He means to,” with a downward glance 
at the letter; “in fact, he says that the 
landau will call for you, with Eustace and 
Mrs. Philip Fane inside.” 

She sprang from her seat, her eyes shining 
with joy. 

‘*Oh, I only hope and trust it won’t rain. 
What do you think? It was a good sunset, 
wasn’t it?” looking out anxiously at the sky, 
where the evening star was beginning to 
shine. 

‘You silly child!” exclaimed Mr. 
Willoughby, as he watched her with an 
indignant smile; “as if the weather to-night 
would make any difference to the weather two 
days hence. We might havea snowstorm or 
a hurricane in the interval, be deluged with 
rain, or burnt dry by a sirocco. You had 
batter not take the mare out to-morrow if she 
has got to go so far the next day,” turning to 
his wife. 

‘‘She won’t be wanted. Mrs. Philip 
chaperones the party, and the girls are to go 
in the brake, driven by Sir Basil himself,’’ 
with an accent of pride as if to show how 
conscious she was thatthe baronet meant to 
take especial care of the twins. 

* The fact is that he had cogitated long over 
the arrangements for the expedition, and 
decided that the best way to secure Flora 
Trevanion’s presence was to place her under his 
aunt’s wing, and keep himself in the back- 
ground. He would have to deny himself the 
privilege of either seeing or hearing her all 
the way there; but when once there, who 
could tell what would happen? With only one 
chaperon amongst the party, she would be so 
fully occupied in trying to look after every- 
body, that she would end by leaving everyone 
to follow his or her inclinations. He smiled 
to himself as he thought that he was just as 
anxious as any youngster to keep the 
chaperons out of the way; and yet he had no 
mischievous designs in his head, no crafty 
plans such as a subaltern in one of the fastest 
regiments might have conceived for the better 
manufacture of becoming blushes. He was 
cunning enough to provide occupation for the 
two sisters by giving one her usual admirer, 
Edgar Winder, the other an old friend, Edward 
Johnson, the son of a neighbour, who was 
supposed to have a fancy for fuzzy-pated 
venny. 

There was one who would never have 
gained an invitation, if it had depended on 
Sir Basil's own wishes; but the baronet was 
wise enough in his generation to know that at 
his first start in the county it would be the 
reverse of prudent to offend Lord and Lady 
Ktivers. So Frank was invited to join the 
party on the hill, and came prepared to worry 
his host as much asit was possible for a guest 
to do so without being quite a Goth. 

The day was all that could be desired, and 
Flora, looking out of a window in the early 
morning with a critical eye, decided that really 
there was nothing to complain of. The few 
clouds on the horizon looked perfectly in- 
nocent, like pieces of cotton wool in which 
golden sunbeams were hiding. 

The brake arrived first, with Sir Basil on 
the box, Alice and Edgar Winder, a Miss 
Cissy Johnson, and a number of young men 
inside. They all got out, the strangers 





being introduced, whilst the others shook 
hands. Mr. Philip Fane made his way straight 
to the spot where Flora was standing a little 
apart, and holding out his hand said,— 

“Ts it peace?” 

‘** Yes I’m at peace with everybody to-day,” 
with a happy smile, shaking hands readily. 

“ But will you be to-night? One word of 
warning, Miss Trevanion,” lowering his voice, 
“it is meant well,so don’t take it amiss. 
Amuse gaged with anyone and everyone, but 
not with a man if he’s ten or twelve years 
older than yourself. What will seem a joke 
to you will be grim earnest to him, and you 
may find yourself in a hole before you know 
it.”’, 

He was gone before she could answer him, 
or ask him what he meant, and the cause of 
his quick retreat she found was that Sir Basil 
had given up the reins to the groom, and was 
coming towards her. He did not look best 
pleased when she first caught sight of him, 
but he smiled and said,— 

* Philip been giving you some good advice ? 
All I ask of you is not to take it.” 

“ T haven't the slightest intention,” looking 
up into his face with her eager eyes, ‘ What 
a lovely day? Is Eustace coming soon? ” 

‘“* Yes he will be here directly. Remember, 
to-day =~ are to please yourself exacily.’’ 

‘‘And no one else?”’ with a mischievous 
glance. 

‘** Yes, in pleasing yourself you will please 
your eldest brother. This is your picnic, given 
simply and entirely for you, and I insist upon 
your enjoying yourself to the utmost of your 
powers.” 

“T promise to do that. I haven’t put on my 
best dress on purpose,” looking down at her 
simple white cambric, trimmed with the 
finest work. ‘“ Iwas determined not to have 
@ care on my mind.” 

‘I shouldn’t have thought you were the 
sort of girl tolet clothes weigh on your mind,” 
smiling at her frankness, which he felt was 
the outcome of his own craft. Never before 
had she spoken to him without overpowering 
blushes, and a shyness that almost tied her 
tongue. 

“The want of them might. If my best 
dress had been spoilt I shouldn’t have been 
able to go to another party.” 

‘We should all have had to subscribe to get 
a new one.”” Then he took off his hat, and 
got on to the box, pleasing Mrs. Willoughby 
by calling out, ‘‘I will take the greatest care 
of your daughters, and my aunt will make 
Miss Trevanion her special charge.” ; 

Then, as Philip Fane smiled sardonically,. 
and Edgar Winder picked up a rose-bud 
which Emily had dropped upon his knee, the 
brake drove off in a cloud of dust toa chorus 
of happy voices already engaged in the buzz 
of conversation. As soon as they were out of 
hearing, the landau, with a beautiful pair of 
chestnuts, drew up outside the gate, and Flora 
was put into it by her guardian, who felt that 
he was committing a precious charge indeed 
to Mrs. Fane’s care. 

“She won’t get into any mischief, I can 
promise you that, Mrs. Fane,” he said with 
a kindly smile; ‘but you will see that she 
comes to no harm, won’t you?” 

“That I will, Mr. Willoughby,” with a 
gracious bow. 

‘I’m here,” cried Eustace, in an offended 
tone, “You quite forget that she has a 
brother.”’ , 

** She won’t, anyhow. Good morning ; a most 
successful day to you all.” 

**Oh,dear! I wish you were coming too,” 
cried Flora impulsively, as she squeezed his 
hand,*and looked with loving eyes into his 
pleasant face. 

** Shouldn’t I be in the way ?”’ as he stepped 
back, rather ashamed to think how much he 
should have liked it himself. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Frank Rivers was not in the best. temper 
possible that very fine day in June. Ina subtle 


manner that he could not prevent, he found 
himself ousted from his post by Flora Treva- 
nion’s side. If the baronet himself didn’t 
take possession of her, his smoothed-tongned 
cousin got in the way, and all the while she 
looked supremely content, as if she did not 
miss him in the least. And why? Simply 
because that brother of hers, to whom she was 
so absurdly devoted, had been brought wp the 
hill in his own chair drawn by a pony, and 
had been lying on a heap of cushions on the 
grass, drawing caricatures of the company 
in general, the centre of a laughing group! 

Would she ever care for anyone but him ? he 
wondered jealously, and then his better nature 
prevailed ; and he told himself that he was a 
brute to grudge the - fellow any mite of 
happiness that came in his way. What would 
become of him if he were deprived of the use 
of his own long legs, and condemned to be as 
useless as a dead log. There was his own sister 
Nesta, bending her golden head over the paper 
which Eustace had just given her with intense 
interest, as if it were a work of art, drawn by 
a Royal Academician. Pity had drawn the 
simple-hearted gir] to his side, and there she 
seemed content to remain. Flora finding her 
brother could.do very well without her rose 
softly to her feet, and looked round to see what 
everybody was doing. Luncheon was. over, 
with all its fun and nonsense, and the company 
was gradually breaking up im twos, and 
scattering in every direction. , Every laddia 
had his lass,”’ and flirting was) I grieve tosay, 
the general order of the day. ~ 

Emily, who had talked so properly in her 
own room at home, slunk round the corner 
with her special friend in attendance, a 
striking instance of the weakness of human 
nature, and Jenny did much the same, showing 
the force of a bad example. Mr. Philip Fane 
prowled about, sometimes interfering with 
Eustace and Miss Rivers, sometimes — 
himself with Jenny, out of whom he contriv 
to squeeze every particle of information which 
she possessed concerning the Trevanions, but 
never losing sight of Flora, whatever he was 
doing, and whoever was his companion. He 
smiled as he saw her stand up and presently 
stroll away with Sir Basil on one side, and 
Rivers on the other, telling himself that he 
need not mind, as a three-cornered flirtation 
never did anybody the slightest harm. 

‘‘ Everyone is flirting,” said Sir Basil, look- 
ing down into her eyes with an expression 
which seemed to confirm his words; but he 
went on “ except youand I, and we are far 
above it.”’ 

‘“‘No man is above it until he’s safe over 
sixty,” said Rivers gruffly ; “and even then, if 
he has a set of false teeth and a wig, he'll 
often start again.” 

‘‘ But I never went in for that sort of thing 
when a youngtser,”’ with imperturbable 
gravity. 

“You talk as if you were sixty already,” 
said Flora, with a low sweet laugh. 

‘‘Rather more like half, but I feel like the 
whole. Fancy you eighteen, and I thirty, 
twelve long years between us!” 

“Confound the fellow |” fumed Rivers in a 
suppressed passion. “‘ What business has he to 
know her age, or to talk as if there were any 
connection between the two?’’ Aloud he re- 
marked triumphantly, “‘ And I am nineteen, 
so we are as close together as can be,”” 

“Ah! then I have the advantage over you,” 
said Sir Basil quietly. ‘‘ You must be labelled 
‘dangerous’ and kept ata distance, whilst I 
have all the privileges granted to ‘the safe.’”’ 

‘‘T kept at a distance, when I’m one of the 
oldest friends Miss Trevanion has!” his face 
flushing. 

““ Who was talking of Miss Trevanion?” 
calmly regarding his rival’s red cheeks. 

‘You were!” . 

“ Excuse’me, I was generalising. To all young 
ladies you are dangerous, and I am safe, and 
old friendship has nothing to do with it 
really. Can’t some men go further in three 





weeks than others in three years?” ‘ 
Three weeks! Wasn’t that the exact time 
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oa 
thatelapsed between Flora’s first meeting with 
Fane and the day of the féte, when they had 
their long téte-d-téte? What did he mean by 
casting it in his teeth ? 

“ Yes,’ he said, between his teeth, ‘‘ but the 
nicest girls don’t go with them.” 

“I would not put myself in a rage about a 
8 ititi emale,” said Flora mischiev- 
0 at him from under her lon 
y has gone anywhere that 
know of, Here in the parish of Greylands we 
are all standing still.” 

“Not a bit of it,” omy. “ Somebody 


any sisters? Have ever their love 
wihin to ane Lebing. 
wishi ave a 

He tt ——s wrenched a 
bunch of heather the rock, rath- 


hoarsely, and Rivers of his face 
"the beughing tort m fii lips died 
on 
-y Rpt 


in 
fathom, and for awhile the ill-sssorted tris 
walked on in silence. 

Flora, struck by the harshness of Sir Basil's 
tone, came to the conclusion that his sister, if 
she had ever existed, was dead, and thought 
she had unwittingly touched on a past sorrow, 
and felt uncomfortable. 

They walked on till they came to the banks 
of a small lake, set like a diamond in an 
emerald frame, with graceful larches and 
willows fringing its banks. On the lake 
moored to the side amongst tall rushes were 
three boats, which Sir Basil had caused to be 
conveyed there earlier in the day. 

Emily and Mr. Winder had already found 
their way into one, and her admirer was hold- 
ing forth to her on the beanties of nature in 
dulcet tones; another couple had possessed 
themselves of the second, and were idly float- 
ing over the calm waters at the will of every 
current, far too occupied with each other to 
think of such as matter as taking up the 
oars, 

The third was empty, and looked inviting. 

‘You are fond of the water?’ asked Sir 
Basil, looking thoughtfully down at the little 

-cockle-shell, as if he had not yet made up his 
mind as to what he should do. 

“Very,” said Flora, delightedly. 

** Don’t you remember when I rowed you on 
the lake at home,”’ said Rivers, eagerly ; ‘and 
the moon came out, and it was awfully jolly?” 

“Let us see if we can’t be awfully jolly in 
‘he sun,” and Sir Basil stretched out his hand 
te help her in. 

“You can row us if you like, Rivers; and 
we'll try to feel romantic if we can.” 

Frank grunted like an angry pig, and was 
about to blurt out a fierce refusal; but at 
a pleading glance from Flora’s soft brown 
eyes he stepped into the boat, although still 
looking rather sulky. Sir Basil was about to 
follow when he caught sight of a pale face, 
‘with a pair of cruel black eyes peering at 
him through the leaves of a bramble-bush, 
behind which the man himself was hiding. 

**Go on without me,” he said, without a 
moment's hesitation ; and as Frank pushed the 
boat off with alacrity, delighted at having his 
prize to himself, he walked with long strides 
across the heather to where he had seen the 
man’s face appear. 

‘* What are you doing there, you scoundrel ?” 
he said, ina voice of suppressed passion, as he 
grasped his cane threateningly. 

-* Who wasit, did you see?” asked Frank, 


‘curiously. 

‘No, at least I’m not sure,’’ with a puzzled 
look on her face; ‘‘ It was nobody belonging 
about here, and yet I’ve seen him before.” 

‘Sir Basil was in a thundering wax; but 
thanks be to the vagabond for helping us to 





give him the slip! Now we can enjoy ourselves 
at last.” 

“T’ve enjoyed myself all the while,” her 
eyes wandering to the bank, where she could 
catch a glimpse of the baronet, half hidden 
by a willow. Evidently he was in a rage, for 
she could see him raise his right arm as if 
about to strike, and she wondered what it 
— be to incense him to such an unusual 


egree. 
“ But are to rid of him, aren’t 
you?” Canes = hie oars, his blue 
eyes full of fan and eagerness. 

“Not a bit. I wish you liked him as much 


as Ido,” an wish that nearly took 
his breath . 
‘** Look here, I’ love him like a brother if 


you'll only promise to hate him,’ with great 
earnestness. 


“Hate him?” her eyes opening wide with 
ine horror, a little catch im her breath, 


| genuine 
as if the bare idem nearly choked her. “ Hate 


the man who saved Eustace! I should deserve 
to be scouted by all my friends.” 
“Tt isn’t fair to talk as if he were the one 


man who head ever done such a thing,” his} 


angry and sullen. “Don’t you 

at I, or any other fellow, would have | tess 
the same?” 

‘Yom would, because you know us, and 
we've always been good friends.” 

“But we shan’t be good friends, or any 
friends at all, if you stick this fellow before 
me,’ 


“T’m not going 
apr resolutely. 

“ Not if I tell you, you mustchoose between 
us?” his voice low and husky, the veins on his 
forehead swelling. ‘e 

Her cheeks grew white, and a frightened 
look came in her eyes; but she stuck to the 
absent loyally—to the man who had saved her 
brother’s life. ‘No, I'll never give him up!” 
she said, softly, and Frank turned his face 
away, and said no more, 


to give him up,” setting her 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“You shall be precious sorry for this,” 
gig: James Carter, formerly valet to 

ir Lucius Fane, subsequently _ billiard- 
marker, tout, blackleg, in fact, a graduate of 
all those professions which profit by the faults 
and the follies of their fellows—as he pulled 
himself together after the soundest thrashing 
he had ever jhad in his life, and went away 
limping and cursing as he went. 

“Come here a second time, and I’ll lodge 
you in gaol,” shouted Sir Basil, white with 
rage, as he flung his broken stick after the 
retreating figure. Then drawing a long breath 
he picked up his brown pot-hat which had 
fallen off in the struggle, settled his coat in 
its place, and began to calm down. 

Philip Fane was standing at his elbow 
before he was aware of it, with a smile on his 
thin lips, but his keen eyes watchful and 
eager. ‘“ Anything up?” 

“Yes,” speaking sternly, whilst his eyes 
flashed. ‘If it is you who have brought that 
scoundrel down here, I beg iyou’ll send him 
back at once.” 

“There are a good many scoundrels in the 
world. You don’t mean me, I suppose ?”’ 

“TI don’t; but if you choose to encourage 
men like Carter, I shall ask you to give the 
Abbey a wide berth.” 

‘* You are polite, but I needn’t keep away on 
Carter’s account,” flicking off the head of a 
thistle. ‘I’m of no interest to him because 
there’s nothing to be got out of me.” 

‘‘ No more there is from me.” 

‘“‘ He clearly thinks there is, or he wouldn’t 
stay. I don’t suspect him of disinterested 
attachment.” 

‘** You know what he did?” turning his face 
away, and speaking almost beneath his breath. 

‘“‘ Cheated ‘ the late lamented’ out of a post- 
office order, didn’t he ?” 

* Yes, and swore till he was black in the 
face that he had nothing to do with it.” 


“You never liked him because——” even 
Philip Fane stopped, held back by a scruple. 
“Tf I wrung his neck like a rat there would 
be no sin,”’ fiercely, between his set teeth. 

“T am afraid the law would reward you 
with the gallows,” said the other, coolly. 

“What were you doing with him in Rye- 
lane?” turning round upon him quickly, and 
looking straight into his thin, impassive face. 

“Don’t you think I’ve moré right to ask 
what you were doing with the faiz Flora?” a 
slight sneer parting his lips. 

‘Not atall. She was taking a drive with 
her brother. I was only an adj ” 

“TI was taking # stroll, after an hour's 
fishing, and Carter was only an adjunet,” he 
rejoined, imperturbably. 

“You went there on to meet him?” 
ive on purpose to 
was necessary to 


“ You went out for a 
take Miss Trevanion. 
bat Carter wasn’t to mine.” 


your happiness, 
“Then why do you have anything to do 


with him?” ing over the first assertion, 
though it had dyed his cheeks with an angry 


“He is interesting to me as a study of 
haman nature, Every time I meet him he is 
on @ lower level than he was before, and I 
watch him sink, till I wonder what lower 
depths a. man can reach.” 

‘‘ You expect me to believe that you made 
an sppointment with him simply in order to 
analyse his character?” scorn in the tone of 
his voice, and the flash of his eye. 

‘Not quite that. I’ve lived long enough to 
find out that a man’s vices, whilst they make 
him useless to himself, often render him use- 
ful to his neighbours.”’ 

“‘T would as soon touch a decayed dog!”’ 

“You are a fine gentleman; you always 
were. I’m a pauper,and I haven’t a prejudice 
belonging to me.” 

“A man without prejudices is generally 
synonymous with a vaurien without a con- 
science.” 

‘Tam a vaurien,” his eyes lighting up with 
& peculiar smile, ‘ with a position no higher 
than a toadstool; therefore, when I marry, I 
shall marry the girl I like best, whilst you 
look out for a grandee, with the stiffest back- 
bone in the county.” 

‘“‘T shan’t marry a backbone or anything 
else,”’ quickly. 

‘‘ By Jove! I’m glad to hearit! I thought 
you were spoons on Miss Trevanion.”’ 

Sir Basil’s eyes flashed. 

‘Let heralone. She has nothing todo with 
you.” 

‘That remains to be seen. If the mortgages 
are paid off Trevanion Hall will be a fine pro- 
perty, and the girl will be sole heiress, when 
the cripple has slipped the hooks.”’ 

«* What a cold-blooded hound you are!” his 
nostrils quivering with suppressed passion. 
“Some day Eustace Trevanion will be more 
of a man than you are yourself, Once cure 
this disease of the hip, and there is nothing 
against his being a Methuselah.” 

‘“*Now’s the time for a cure, and a cure 
costs money—and they haven’t got a penny!”’ 
looking up at his cousin from the corners of 
his eyes. 

“Tf it cost a million, that,.boy shall be 
cured! if there’s a doctor in the world who 
can do it!’’ with fixed determination. 

“The money to come out of your own 
pockets?’ a scowl gathering on his pale face. 

Sir Basil hesitated. If he chose to lay the 
boy under such an obligation, his cousin was 
the last person he meant to take into his con- 
fidence. 

‘I think either of them would be disposed 
to put the Hall into the market rather than 
lose a chance.” 

«And, when there, you would buy it; play 
the magnanimous dodge, and propose to the 
sister. She would marry you, as the only 
way of saying ‘thank you,’ and break her 
heart for young Rivers!”’ 

“Curse you! what trash you talk!” ex- 





claimed Sir Basil, in a tone of the greatest 
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[‘‘ COME HERE A SECOND TIME, AND I'LL LODGE YOU IN GAOL,’’ SHOUTED SIR BASIL.] 


exasperation. ‘I never shall marry. How 
many times do you want to be told?” 

“As often as you like; the words have a 
pleasant sound. IfI only could bring myself 
to believe them!” 

‘There’s the band,” as the sound of music 
came from behind the hill, on the side of 
which they were standing; ‘‘go and make a 
fool of one of the girls after your usual 
fashion.”’ 

‘ Won’t you come, and make a fool of your- 
self?” 


‘** Not yet—presently. I want to see if that 
brute has really taken himself off.’’ 

‘All right. Don’t blame me if I make hay 
whilst the sun shines,” and he walked off, 
humming a tune from the latest opera, a 
slim, active figure, with the grace and agility 
of a panther, and no small portion of its 
hidden strength. 

Sir Basil waited till the sound of his foot- 
steps was lost in the lapping of the quiet 
water at his feet, and then threw himself 
down, face foremost, on the grass in an at- 
titude of abject misery. What was wealth 
and position to him with this gnawing agony 
in his heart? The sight of that man, who 
was scarcely higher or less grovelling than a 
reptile, had brought back the past with its 
crushing weight, till his proud spirit bowed 
down beneath its burden. 

It was a burden known only to himself, not 
to be breathed even in the silence of the night, 
lest even a bird of the air might hear it. and 
carry ruin on his innocent tongue. It was 
with him night and day, only sometimes he 
ane gy of it less when talking to the girl he 
oved. 

The sound of her voice was like David’s 
harp to Saul. The devil was exorcised by its 
sweetness, but only for a while, and on y to 
come back with its bitterness and blackness 
redoubled. 

Flora Trevanion had shown him what his 
life might be—a glorified path of happiness— 


blessed by the poor for the good that was done 
them, blessed by the rich for the pleasure he 
brought with him. 

And James Carter had reminded him of 
what his life must be—a lonely road up a 
steep ascent, with no kind eye to watch him, 
no tender hand to help, no footstep to bear 
him company. 

He hid his face deeper in the grass, as if he 
would hide from Heaven itself; he tore the 
blades with his teeth like a dying animal in 
its death-throes, and writhed with the pain 
that can find no anodyne. 

He was a leper in his own eyes—a man 
whom his fellow-man would shun like that 
fatal curse, and to let a stainless girl touch his 
hand was sacrilege—nothing short of sacri- 
lege! 

The sky was no longer cloudless. Those 
innocent bits of cotton-wool had unfolded 
themselves and spread over the face of the 
heavens till all the blue was hidden and 
changed into a murky grey; whilst the storm 
within was raging in its fury he was blind to 
the storm without. 

Those clouds would pass away, but the 
cloud on heart and brain would always be 
there tohide him from sunshine and laughter 
and joy, and in his misery he groaned aloud. 

“Sir Basil!”’ said a voice which sent an 
electric thrill through every nerve. 

It was only a frightened whisper, but it 
roused him with its usual charm. 

He raised his head and passed his hand 
across his eyes as if half dazed. 

Flora .was standing there, her eyes fixed 
upon him in wonder and sympathy, her hand 
holding a yellow placard. 

“‘ You, too?’’ he said, as if in bitterest re- 
proach. 

“ Are os ill? You frighten me!’ her 
lips trembling. 

“Who gave you that thing?” his eyes 
fixed on the glaring sheet of paper. 

“A man whom I met over there. He told 








me to keep it, and said some nonsense about 
the thousand pounds, and a marriage-portion. 
I thought he was mad.” 

Without taking any apparent notice of 
what she said, he stood up and snatched the 
paper from her hand, tearing it into countless 
shreds, whilst his chest heaved with pent-up 

§s10n. 

She looked up at him, her heart torn with 
pity, because she saw the misery and 
wretchedness in his face. 

Very timidly she held out one small hand. 

He shrank from it as if its touch would 
hurt him. 

“Flora,” he began, hoarsely, and then 
stopped, as if the words he wanted to utter 
choked him. A quiver of pain passed over 
his face, but with a violent effort of will he 
compelled himself to go on, ‘ You must hate 
me—that is the only chance for you or me. 
Hate me, my darling!’ brokenly. “For 
Heaven's sake, hate me!” 

Then he turned and left her standing there, 
her eyes wide open, her lips white as death, 
her breast heaving with wonder and pain ! 

(To be contiuued.) 








SomETHING For THE Danpy.—The dandies of 
Venice in its golden days piqued themselves 
on the elegance of their visiting cards. At 
one time they carried a picture of the Rialto ; 
at another the fashionable pattern was a 
sketch of some of the statues round the Valle at 
Padua ; but the more modish ssthetic were net 
content with cards that were cast off by the 
hundreds for everyone, but designed their own: 
cards, bestowing much labour and ingenuity 
on the work, or they employed some distin- 
guished artist to furnish them with a design. 
Even Canova did not refuse to put his genius 
to this service for his friend Capello: and one 
of the most beautiful of these Venetian visiting 
cards is that drawn and printed in London 
for Alvise Pisasi by Heury Tresham, the Eng- 
lish printer. 
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[“‘ SHE CAN PAY OR I WILL PAY,” REPLIFD RAYMOND. 


N IVELETTE.) 


THROUGH THE MIST. 
—p——= 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue express train from Paris comes dashing 
into Rheims, and the engine, with a loud 
snort, comes to a standstill as though glad of 
a rest. 

Many people leave the train and hurry to- 
wards the refreshment buffet, but we are con- 
cerned only with two passengers. They are 
both women, both young ; but one is handsome, 


and determined, and self-reliant-looking, the }_ 


other pale and fair. 

The self-reliant-looking girl is attired in the 
plainest black, and alights from a third-class 
carriage. The other is evidently in a better 
position, for her dainty-gloved hand opens the 
door of a first-class carriage, and she wears 
an elegantly fitting dress. 

A dark look of envy comes over the poorly- 
clad girl, as her quick, restless eyes fall upon 
the first-class passenger, a look of envy 
mingled with hate for the figure of the young 
girl. Parthenia is familiar to her. 

But there is no recognition in Parthenia’s 
gaze as their eyes meet, yet for an instant a 
feeling that is akin to fear passes through her, 
although she cannot understand the meaning 
of the strange expression in the other’s face. 

Parthenia is faint and tired, but she 
hesitates before entering the refreshment- 
room, not liking to push her way through 
the crowd of noisy Frenchmen, some of 
whom are calling out loudly for refresh- 
ments in provincial French. 

The dark girl shows no hesitation, but 
walks boldly in, and Parthenia, gaining 
heart, follows her. 

Parthenia has very little knowledge of 
French, although she has learnt it at a 
Brighton boarding-school. She is an Eng- 
lish girl, and is bound for Switzerland, where 





she is to meet her guardian. Perhaps if she 
were not so nervous she might make herself 
understood by the waiter, but when she speaks 
the man stares at her in surprise. 

“ Let me speak for you,” says a musical 
voice near her, and she looks round and sees 
the dark girl standing by her side. 

“You are English,” cries Parthenia, joy- 
fully. ‘I am sure I should be very pleased 
if, you’d speak forme. They do not seem to 
understand my French.” 

Thanks to her new acquaintance she soon 
has placed before her a cup of tea, such tea 
as the French know how to make, and some- 
thing to eat. 

“You are very kind,” says Parthenia, as 
she drinks the tea. ‘I don’t know what I 
should have done without you.” 

“Kind! not at all,’’ returns Hilda Fan- 
shave, and there is a strange gleam in her 
eyes. 

“Tt is pleasant to have a fellow-country- 
woman to talk to,’”’ says Parthenia, speaking 
with childlike simplicity. 

‘* Would you like to have me to speak to in 
the train ?”’ asks Hilda, eagerly. 

“* Yes, so much,”’ replies Parthenia, who has 
been feeling dull and lonely. 

“Then I'll take care to have a carriage to 
ourselyes,’’ says Hilda, with a smile. ‘ Poor 
child, you look tired! How far have you 
come?” 

‘‘From London. I’ve scarcely had any rest 
since I left, except an occasional doze in the 
railway carriage.” 

‘How weary you must feel!” 

‘I do feel rather tired,” acknowledges Par- 
thenia, grateful for the friendly interest her 
new friend seems to take in her, and remem- 
pacing oe a feeling of shame that on first 
beholding her she felt a momentary thrill 
of repulsion. 

‘*‘ And where are you going?” asks Hilda, 
with the same appearance of kindly interest, 

“Tam going to B——.” 





‘* CARRY THE LANTERN BEFORE ME.’’} 


‘‘ Have you never been there before?” 

“This is the first time I have ever left 
England.” 

“You will find B—— such a dear old place,”’ 
says Hilda. ‘Ah! there is the bell. I de- 
clare they do not give one time to eat. Come 
along, or we shall miss the train. Mind, dear, 
we get a carriage to ourselves. Oh! here is 
your portmanteau, you must not leave that 
here ; let me carry it for you.” 

Had Parthenia been older, had she pos- 
sessed greater knowledge of the world, the 
strange girl’s'sudden interest in her would have 
awakened suspicion. But she is young, and, 
more than that, unversed in the cunning and 
duplicity of the world. 

‘* Oh | we are indeed fortunate,” cries Hilda. 
“ Here is a carriage all to ourselves.” 

And although she had only a third-class 
ticket she follows Parthenia into the first- 
class carriage. 

“I wonder your friends allow you to travel 
all the way from London alone,” she remarks, 
as she sinks back in her comfortable seat. 

‘* You travel alone, and you are not much 
older than I am,’ returns Parthenia, as the 
train starts. 

‘¢ Yes, but I have no friends,’ says Hilda, 
‘¢and I can take care of myself.” 

*¢T have no relations,’ observes Parthenia, 

‘““My father and mother are both 


“Then why are you going to B——-?”’ 

“Tam going to my guardian; he lives near 
B——. You don’t know how I dread arriv- 
ing at the end of my journey.” 

‘“*Why?” and Hilda lifts her black eye- 
brows. 

‘* By the terms of my father’s will I am to 
marry & man I’ve never seen ; if I do not I 
shall be a beggar. The father of Raymond 
Kesterton, the name of my suitor, was a 
friend of my father, and it was arranged 
when we were very young.” 

‘* Of course you will marry him?” 
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** Of course I shall do nothing of the kind,”’ 
returns Parthenia, and she smiles. “Ihave 
a little scheme in my head.” 

‘““May I hear it, or is it too great a 
secret?” 

“I'll tell you,” says Parthemia;, “Iam go- 
ing to make him hate me, and then he'll give 
me up and leave me in possession of my 
money.” 
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‘* The scene will not be so beautiful soon,” 
she remarks; ‘“‘forin a few minutes we shall 
be hurrying through St. Gethard’s tunnel.” 

“T almost think I should prefer the old 
route over the mountain,” says Parthenia. 


‘For my part I prefer comfort,” returns [| 


Hilda. ‘ Now, take my advice,” s 
though Parthenia were years'younger than her- 
self, ‘‘ and put your feet up on this seat and 
go to sleep.”’ 

**T don’t feel sleepy.” 

‘* But you look sleepy,” persists Hilda, add- 
ing, in a bantering tone, ‘*‘ You must look your 
best ; remember, you are to see your lover.” 

** Don’t remind me of him.” 

“Come now,’ coaxingly, “try and have a 
nap through that horrid tunnel. Ah! here we 
are.” 

The bright, beautiful evening is shut out, 
and the engine with a wild shriek dashes 
through the dark tunnel. 

“There, dear, rest your head on my lap,” 
and as she speaks Hilda takes Parthenia’s 
curly head and places it on her knee, the girl 
resisting faintly. ‘ You have a bad headache, 
have you not? ” 

“Yes, it does ache,” returns Parthenia, 
closing her eyes. 

* A little eau de Cologne will do you good,” 
says Hilda, producing a handkerchief from her 
pocket. ‘‘ Shall I bathe your forehead ? ”’ 

“You are most kind,” cries Parthenia, 
gratefully. 

Grasping Parthenia firmly by the waist, 
Hilda suddenly places the handkerchief over 
the girl’s mouth and nostrils. Parthenia’s 
blue eyes open wildly. She tries to resist the 
strange feeling that is coming over her, but 
she cannot, and a convulsive shudder passing 
over her frame she is completely in the power 
of her companion, who looks down at her 
malignantly. 

As she lies there on the carriage seat she 
seems like a creature from a brighter and 
better world, and her appearance is in mar- 
vellous contrast to Hilda, whose dark face, 
handsome as it is, has something demoniacal 
infit at that moment. 

‘Ah! she shall die,” mutters Hilda, still 
holding the handkerchief to the girl’s lips; and 
the carriage is pervaded by the odour of 
chloroform. ‘She shall not rob me of what 
is rightfully mine.” 

Quickly, and with no very gentle hand, she 
despoils the unhappy girl of her clothes, attir- 
ing her in her own humble ones. They are 
about the same height, and the well-made 
travelling-dress fits Hilda remarkably well. 

‘*Now I must throw her out on the line,” 
mutters Hilda. ‘ She is poorly clad, and they 


: 


will believe she has committed suicide. Ah! 
the is id.” 


dashes 
the tunnel. Her face is almost as pale 
as that of Parthenia, but the colour comes 
back to her cheeks as an idea suggests to her. 
She urust roll the body under the seut. 
Now comes the amxious moment for Hilda, 
and her mind is filled with grave doubts'as to 
her eseape. If the of the train happens 
to look im at when it stops 
at the next station is, imdeed, lost. But 
favours her as it, unfortu , often 


I 


it—an elegamtly-dressed, hand- 
at whom passers-by gazeadmiringly. 
* des Trois Rois!” she says, amd the 


@river smacks his whip. 





CHAPTSR II. 
Wuewn the vehicle arrives outside the eourt- 
yard of the Hotel des Trois Roisamold gentle- 
man, with snow-white hair, comes h i 


urrying 
out, an@ Hilda guesses at once that he is 
Parthenia’s guardian. 

* Parthenia !”’ 


“ Yes, Iam Parthenia,” says Hilda, with a| 
smile, as he helps her from the carriage. 

““Why, you have grown quite a fine girl!” 
exclaims Gerald Harland, at her 
intently as they enter the hotel. “You used 
to be so delicate. In fact, it was declared that 
you would never live beyond childhood.” 

“Yeu, EF am strong enough now,” Hilda 
says, in a strange tome of voice. Sheis thimk- 
Se she left in the railway carriage. 

Gerald notices that his ward is 
rather pale, but ascribes it to the long journey 
she has taken. Of course, she must be 
fatigued by so many hours of travelling. 

She glances curiously about her as she 
enters the large public room. 

“Ah,” cries Parthenia’s guardian, with a 
smile, ‘‘ you are looking for Raymond Kester- 
ton, your future husband ?” 

‘‘I confess I am anxious to see him,” the 
false Parthenia says, delighted at the playful 
words. Theysend a thrill of triumph through 
her whole frame. ‘ Shall I tell you why ?”’ 

‘* Because he is to be your husband, I sup- 

se?” Mr. Harland answers, thinking how 

andsome his ward is. They are seated at a 
small table. 

“Not for that reason only, but because I do 
not mean to marry him if I don’t like him.” 

‘Oh, you'll be sure to like him,” Mr. Har- 
land says, quickly. ‘ That is, if you have no 
already given your heart to someone else.”’ 

‘“‘ My heart is free,” answers Hilda, as she 
slowly unfolds the serviette before her. 

“Very glad to hear it,” says Mr. Harland, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ for, in that case, you are sure to 
like Raymont.” 

He looks at her as he speaks thinking that 
Raymond must admire her, for she is really 
remarkably good-looking. But he has an idea 
that this ward of his is rather conceited, and 
the thought remains unspoken. Hilda is not 
altogether displeased that Raymond should 
not be here to welcome her. She would pre- 
fer to see him after she has rested, yet she 
wonders why he should stay away, and looks 
at Mr. Harland with the unspoken question 
so plainly written in her face that he answers 
it just as if the words had passed her lips. 

‘Bless me!” he says, apologetically, “I 
forgot to say that he has gone away from here 
with a friend whom he has picked up.” 

« That is not very polite to me,” Hilda says, 
with a slight frown. 

“He did not expect you here so soon, my 
dear,”’ returns Mr. Harland, with a smile. “I 
am sure you ought to have rested on the 
way.” 

Meanwhile the subject of this conversation, 
having parted with his friend, is hurrying to 
find shelter from the rain which is now com- 





ing down in torrents, while the wind howls 


dismally, and the sky is illuminated at short 
intervals by vivid flashes of forked lightning. 

After ing on for some time Raymond 
makes the un discovery that has 


They talking excitedl. Preneh 
are y, one 
man with violent qeutububiden. Raymond 
feels that there must be something to 
excite their interest, or they would never 
stand there ia the pouring rain. 

“ Elle est morte,” he says. “I am am old 
soldier, and I know death when I see‘it.” 

“TI tell you she is alive,” says a porter 
“ She is opening her eyes.” 

Actuated by imtense curiosity Raymond 
hurries pushes one of the men gently 


he see by the dim light of the railway lamps ? 
A girl, and fair, the clear pallor of her 
face to her . Hereyes aro wide 


open, and there is and fear in their 
Raymond's heart is full of com- 
passion as he gazes at her. 

“ How cold it is,” cries Parthenia, for it is 
she, and the poor girl gives a convulsive 
shiver. 

‘* She is English,” says the guard. 

‘‘ My countrywoman,’’? Raymond exclaims, 
and Parthenia glances up in his face for a 
moment ere she again becomes unconscious. 

Without vader a word to the men Raymond 
lifts the insensible girlin his arms, and carries 
her towards the engine-shed. It is not long 
before he reaches it, and the engine-drivers 
and stokers gather wonderingly around, as 
Raymond places her on some sacks, almost 
regretfully, for it is a pleasure to carry such a 
beautiful burden. Ashe puts her down the 
guard picks up something that has dropped 
from her pocket. 

“Tt is a third-class ticket,” he cries, and 
she was travelling first. She has cheated the 
railway.” 

Instantly all pity passes from the official 
mind of the guard. He looks at her shabby 
clothes sternly, almost contemptuously, as he 
flashes the lamp in her face. 

“ Elle est jolie,” he remarks, with reluctant 
admiration. 

“She is my countrywoman,” says Raymond, 
“aud I am therefore interested inher. How 
came she in that carriage ?”’ 

“With a third-class ticket,’ adds the 
guard. 

“You are an idiot,” exclaims Raymond. 
emphatically. ‘“Isay how came she td pass 
the station ?”’ 

“Fell asleep, I suppose,” suggests the 
guard, rather sulkily. He does not like to be 
called an idiot, yet at the same time he 
observes that monsieur is well-dressed, and 
looks every inch a gentleman. 

“No, no,” returns Raymond, ‘‘she must 
have fainted, I tell you. I am interested, I 
repeat, because she is my countrywoman. 
Will any of you go for a doctor?” 

‘“‘ It is not possible,” says the guard. ‘“ The 
storm is raging violently.” : 

“Would you let the girl die?” cries 
Raymond, white with passion. 

‘Tf monsieur is so interested in the young 
lady why don’t he go himself?” 

‘* Because I don’t know my way.” } 

“Then there is nothing for it but to wait 





until morning.” 
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“Have any of you a flask of brandy?” 
asks Raymond, looking round. 

Two or three are produced, and Raymond 
,orces one of them between the girl’s teeth. 
The brandy has an instant effect, for the girl 
gives a long sigh, and again opens her eyes. 

‘‘ Lift me up,” she says, and Raymond puis 
his arms round her slender waist, and she 
rises to a sitting posture. 

“Where am I?” 

Raymond tells her, but the name of the 
place is strangely unfamiliar to her. 

‘“‘ Aud how came I here?” 

“ You were found in a first-class carriage in 
a dead faint,” returns Raymond. 

“I remember. Yes, it all comes back to 
me, St. Gothard’s, the strange woman. Yes, 
I remember. Let me tell you clearly,” and 
with these disjointed sentences the girl puts 
her trembling hand on her head. 

“Who are you?” asks Raymond, “and 
where are you going?”’ 

“My name is Parthenia——”’ 

*Parthenia!” cries Raymond, interrupting 
her. ‘ You’re other name, quick!” 

‘* Parthenia Carew,” she answers. 

“You Parthenia!” says Raymond, gazing 
at the girl in surprise and pleasure. ‘“ You 
Parthenia, my future wife. How strange, 
how romantic, that we should meet for the 
first time in this extraordinary way! ”’ 

“Then you are Raymond?” cries the girl, 
evidently favourably impressed with him, and 
she makes not the slightest effort to draw her- 
self away from his clasp. 

She feels quite content to rest in his strong 
arms, for she feels dazed and bewildered, and 
everything seems so much like a fanciful 
dream that she expects every moment that 
Raymond, the guard, the engine-driver, and 
the railway engine will vanish from her sight. 
Raymond does not ask any explanation from 
her, for he sees that she is not in a fit state to 
give one, so repressing his curiosity he turns 
to one of the porters with the question,— 

‘Is there no cottage near at hand?” 

‘* Yes, I live close by,” says the porter. 

“Can the young lady step in the cottage for 
the night?” 

“If the young lady can pay for the accom- 
modation,” says the porter, looking at Par- 
thenia’s shabby clothes. : 

‘‘She can pay, or I will pay,” replies Ray- 
mond, and as he follows the porter’s eye he 
notices for the first time how threadbare the 
gicl’s clothes are. ‘Carry the lantern before 
me,” he adds, as he takes Parthenia in his 
arms, 

He does not wish to stumble over the line 
with his precious burden, for he has taken a 
great liking to Parthenia, a liking that will 
soon grow into love he tells himself with a 
smile. They soon reach the wcoden hut 
beside the iron track, and the door is opened 
by a sallow-looking woman, who stares at 
Raymond and Parthenia in surprise, and then 
turns inquiringly to her husband. 

‘* What does it mean?” she asks. 

‘She is tranquil,” whispers her husband. 
«They pay, and it is not our business to ask 
questions.” 

And so the daintily-nurtured Parthenia is 
taken into the little hut, and into the inner 
apartment, while Raymond sits on a three- 
legged stool in the outer room. The girl is 
wet to the skin, so is Raymond; but he is 
heedless of that. Heis thinking of Parthenia 
—his incomparable Parthenia—and smiles at 
the remembrance of what he said to Jack just 
before they parted. How glad he is now that 
he did not take his friend’s advice, and go 
with him to the inn on the hill! 

Daylight dawns, the storm passes away, 
and still Raymond remains in the cottage, 
awake yet dreaming, for he is thinking of the 
future—a future that is to be spent with 
Parthenia. 

Suddenly [he hears a loud shriek coming 
from the inner room, and rises hurriedly, just 
as the woman comes out with a frightened 
look on her face. 

‘Oh, monsieur.”™ she cries, “ go for a doctor 











atonce. The young lady is dying. She has 
awakened in a burning fever, and is raving.” 

Raymond looks into the room. Parthenia 
is lying on the bed, and moves her white arms 
restlessly, and he notices with consternation 
the burning flush upon her cheeks. 

“Can you tell me the way to the nearest 
doctor?” he asks, and the woman begins to 
give him some complicated directions, while 
he listens with thinly-veiled impatience, fear- 
ing that the girl may die before he could 
—_ assistance through the woman’s stu- 
pidity. 

It i a long walk, but Raymond covers the 

und quickly, and is back with the doctor 
in what seems to Fanchette, the mistress of 
the hut, fan incredible short space of time. 
The doctor is a short, portly man, with a 
clever face, and he looks grave when his eyes 
ov upon Parthenia, as she turns from side to 
side. 

Raymond watching him sees this, and his 
heart sinks as he goes out of the room, and 
seats himself on the three-legged stool waiting 
with all the patience he can muster for the 
doctor’s verdict. It seems an age to Raymond 
before the door opens, and the doctor comes 
out. 

‘* Well ?” asks: Raymond, tremulously. 

“ The young lady is very ill, very ill indeed,” 
and the doctor shakes his head. 

“* What is it?” 

« Rheumatic fever.” 

Raymond uttersa cry of dismay. It will 
be a strange ending to the family compact if 
Parthenina dies. Raymond shudders, and 
there is an icy feeling about his heart. If any- 
thing were to happen to Parthenia he feels 
that nothing in the world can compensate for 
him her loss. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Hantanp informs his supposed ward, as 
they sit at breakfast, that Raymond will be 
sure to turn up some part of the day, and is 
extremely surprised when hour after hour 
passes, and still he comes not. 

‘‘ It is very odd,’’ he says, ‘‘ very odd, indeed. 
I really cannot understand it.” 

‘Nor I,’’ returns Hilda, ‘‘ unless he wishes 
to slight me.” 

“No! No!” says Mr. Harland, startled by 

his ward’s flashing eyes and the passionate 
bitterness of her voice. Raymond is a gentle- 
man, and would never do anything to slight a 
lady. There must be some reason for the 
delay. 
‘« §till finding excuses for the truant?” says 
Hilda, suddenly regaining command over 
temper, for she sees her feeling outburst has 
startled the old gentleman. 

‘* It is difficult to find excuses for him now, 
Parthenia,”” Mr. Harland answers, gravely. 
He is beginning to feel vexed with Raymond 
himself, although he is slow to anger. 

Mr. Harland’s villa is about two miles’ 
distant from the hotel, and after waiting in 
vain for Raymond until three days have 
elapsed they remove thither. It is a pretty 
house, one story high, and with a wide veran- 
dah. It is elegantly furnished, and Hilda 
looks about her with keen satisfaction. If 
only Raymond would come! She would have 
nothing to desire, Hilda has almost succeeded 
in dismissing the real Parthenia from her 
thoughts, only now and then she finds herself 
wondering if the finding of the body has 
caused any stir. It seems not, or Mr. Harland 
would have heard of it. 

There is an old lady at the villa who wel- 
comes Hilda kindly, and seems as simple 
minded and warm-hearted as her cousin, Mr. 
Harland. 

But the girl soon finds the villa and the old 

ople dull, even beyond endurance, when the 
novelty of the thing has worn off, and she asks 
herself with angry impatience if Raymond is 
never coming ! 

She has an idea if he sees her he will be un- 
able to resist the charm of her beauty ; and, 
indeed, no one can deny that Hilda, set off by 











all the aid of dress, is a remarkably handsome 
girl, and one that masculine eyes would rest 
on with pleasure. 

“Ah! the postman!” cries Mr. Harland, 
as hearing the gate open he looks up and gees 
the man hurrying along the garden path. 

Mrs. Harland puts his hand out of the 
window and takes the letters. 

“Why, it is from Raymond!” he says. 
“Nov, Parthenia, I am sure you will find 
sufficent excuse in this letter for Raymond’s 
seeming neglect.” 

“It will have to be # very good one!” 
cries Hilda. ‘I consider that he has treated 
me with unexampled rudeness.” 

She bites her red lips as she speaks, and 
her warm cheeks takes a deeper colour, as 
she stands beside the old gentleman’s arm- 
chair. 

Mr. Harland looks up at her and smiles. 
He wishes Raymond could see her now. He 
knows how such beauty would have im- 
pressed him when he was a young man. 

““We must not judge before we know,” he 
says, tearing open the envelope. “I'll read 
the letter out to you. I hope the boy has 
not met with an accident. He is always 
climbing about.” 

“T never thought of that,” cries Hilda, 
and Mr. Harland is pleased to hear that 
there is genuine anxiety in her voice. 

“Aye, but I have, my dear,” he says. 
“Miss Harland suggested the idea to me the 
day we arrived. Come, sit down, and listen 
while I read the letter.” 

‘My pear Haruanp,’’— thus the letter com- 
menced—* I have no ‘doubt that you are an- 
noyed at the seeming rudeness of my conduct, 
but when you read my explanation you'll 
find you have no cause for anger. I have 
met with a strange and sad adventure—more 
like a chapter out of a novel than anything 
else. On Wednesday, evening having been 
caught ina storm, I took shelterin a railway 
shed, and there was a girl discovered in a dead 
faint in a first-class carriage——”’ 

Hilda's hands tremble, her face turns 
lividly white. Discovery seems certain now. 
It isa thing she has never dreamed of, these 
two being thrown together. Mr. Harland 
looks up, sees how the rich colour has faded 
from her face ; and not dreaming that her 
emotion is caused by any other feeling but 
jealousy and hurt vanity, says indignantly,— 

“The scamp. This is the way he has 
neglected us.” 

‘* Go on, guardy,” in a trembling voice. 

Hilda has taken to calling Mr. Harland 
guardy, and he rather likes it. 

“I carry her into the engine-shed. She 
opens her eyes. I find she is English. I 
question her, and she tells me she is Parthenia 
Carew, my future wife.’ 

The letter drops from Mr. Harland’s hand, 
and he gazes at Hilda intently. The girl sees 
that she mustjpull herself to together—she will 
not give up hér brilliant prospect without a 
struggle. Fate seems against her, but she 
will fight till the last. There is so much to be 
gained, so much to be lost. 

“ Parthenia Carew !” she cries with a laugh 
that sounds genuine. “‘ What can he mean ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know,my dear,” Mr. 
Harland says, his face clearing a little, as he 
hears that ringing laugh, though he still looks 


perplexed. 
“Do read on, guardy,” says Hilda, with 
every appearance of amusement. ‘ I should 


like to read the continuation of this extra- 
ordinary epistle.”’ 

Mr. Harland continues :—‘‘I carry her to 
the porter’s cottage, and she is soaked with the 
rain that is still falling. In consequence of 
this she is taken ill, and I go for a doctor, 
who says she is suffering from rheumatic 
fever. The poor girl now lies between life and 
death, and is wild and delirious, and I, with 
the porter’s wife, sit beside her bed waiting 
for the crisis. Now you know why I have 
stopped away. My interest in Parthenia is 
very great. I cannot leave her with strangers. 
You doubtless have been wondering at her 
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delay incoming. I ought to have thought of 
this before, but I have been too much wrapped 
up in Parthenia to have ‘room for any other 
thought.” 

“The girl is suffering under delirium,” 
remarked Mr Harland, looking at Hilda. ‘ It 
is most extraordinary ; she must know some- 
thing of you to be acquainted with your 
name.”’ = . 

“TI knew a strange, eccentric girl once,” 
Hilda says, after a moment’s thought. ‘ Her 
name is Hilda Fanshawe. Telegraph to Ray- 
mond, and ask him to ask the porter’s wife if 
that’s not the name marked on her cl othes.”’ 

‘“‘ Hilda Fanshawe!” exclaimed Mr. Harland. 
‘* My dear, I understand it all now. It is as 
clear as day. I do not like to speak of it, but 
your father was not faithful to your mother, 
He loved a girl named Hilda Fanshawe. This, 
of course, is her daughter, and she has lived to 
take your place.” 

He speaks in embarrassed tones. It is not 
pleasant to rake up the past of his dead friend, 
whose sins have lived after him to trouble the 
peace of his innocent daughter. 

“The girl must have been mad to think of 
such a scheme,”’ cried Hilda. ‘‘ Telegraph to 
Raymond to leave her at once, or I'll never 
forgive him.” 

She acts her part well. There is some- 
thing so natural in her indignation that Mr. 
Harland sympathises with it. 

“T cannot exactly say that,” he remarks, 
with a half smile, “but I shall certainly 
telegraph to him, and when he finds that she 
is an impostor there is no need to ask him to 
leave her.” 

Hilda comes to the table and leans over Mr. 
Harland as he writes out the following :— 

“The girl you have met with is a half- 
demented impostor. My ward is here at the 
Villa, with every proof of her identity. Ask 
the porter’s wife if any of her clothing is 
marked ‘ Hilda.’”’ 

He hands it to Hilda when it is finished, but 
she has already mastered its contents with her 
quick, black eyes. 

“ Will that do? ’’ he asks, feeling more affee- 
tionately dis towards his ward than he 
has ever felt before, for he feels that she must 
be hurt at what he has had to tell her about 
her father. 

‘It could not be better! ’’ Hilda cries, and 
lowers her long lashes to hide a look of mingled 
relief and triumph. 

A few moments ago fortune seemed against 
her. Now it ison her side, for she has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence and sym- 
pathy of Parthenia’s guardian. 

“‘T hope Parthenia will die,’’ Hilda thinks, 
and with this unholy wish at her heart she 
goes into the salon and sits down to enjoy a 
hearty luncheon. 

“It is of no use to lose one’s appetite be- 
cause one’s father has been duped by a design- 
ing woman,”’ she remarks, as Mr. Harland 
helps her to some salad. 

‘IT should think not, my dedr,’”’ Mr. Har- 
land says, warmly. ‘I am pleased to see you 
take it so well. What do you say, Maria?” 

“*Parthenia is a very sensible girl,” Miss 
Harland says, approvingly. ‘I really think 
if I had been the victim of such a cruel plot I 
should have cried my eyes out.” 

‘‘Parthenia is too wise to spoil her eyes,” 
said Mr. Harland, with a smile. “ Very bright 
eyes they are, and she means to keep them 
bright against Raymond’s coming.” 

“You think that telegram will bring him to 
us quickly, then?” asks Hilda, with burning 
anxiety. 

“ Not a doubt of it,” returns Mr. Harland. 
“As I told you before, Raymond detests 
falsehood, and when he finds how the girl 
has deceived him he will never wish to see 
her face again.” 

“I am very glad of that,” Hilda says. “I 
should not like to think the daughter of the 
woman who was my mother’s rival could win 
him away from me.” 

Hilda has not yet seen Raymond in the 
flesh, but she has looked at his pictured 





face until she loves it, and there is intense 
bitterness in the thought that he is with 
Parthenia. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Raymonp is seated beside Parthenia’s bed, 
holding her feverish hand in his, when Mr. 
Harland’s telegram arrives. He does not 
open it immediately. Raymond is used to 
telegrams. They do not give him the shock 
such messages give people who are accus- 
tomed to receive them only when some 
business or domestic calamity has occurred. 

Parthenia is still delirious. Her eyes are 
wild and without the light of reason, but 
she is very beautiful in spite of the cruel 
fever consuming her. The envelope lies on 
the table unopened for half-an-hour, while 
he bends over Parthenia and listens to her 
rambling talk. 

“They are anxious, of course, to know how 
she is progressing,” he thinks, as at length 
he takes the telegram up and goes out of 
the room, leaving Parthenia in charge of 
the porter’s wife. He has often secretly 
chafed at the arrangement made by his own 
and Parthenia’s parent, but now it seems to 
him that it was a very sensible idea indeed. 
If Parthenia recovers—he shudders at the 
doubt—they will be one of the happiest 
couples in the world, for he feels sure he 
can learn to love her. 

It isa hot day, and he looks about for a bit 
of shade ere he reads the message. He is 
out of sight of the ugly railway cutting, and 
sits down on a stone by the roadside, push- 
ing back his hat from his-handsome face. 
To him it seems more pleasant to dream of a 
future with Parthenia than to read the 
telegram. He holds it in his hands, idly look- 
ing on the ground. 

Parthenia will make a sweet mistress of his 
home in dear old England. He is nota rich 
man, but Kesterton Towers has never been 
mortgaged. It is shut up for the present be- 
cause he cannot afford to keep it up in proper 
style. But when he marries Parthenia he will 
return to his kingdom. All her money will be 
his if she dies, but the thought of Parthenia 
dying fills him with dismay. He would rather 
lose the money than lose Parthenia. 

‘* Now,” he says, with a smile, “to see what 
the old fellow has to say for himself.” 

He tears open the telegram, and begins to 
read it carelessly, but in an instant the expres- 
sion of his face changes. He looks perplexed 
and angry. That beautiful girl an impostor ? 
Can it be possible? And yet the telegram 
puts it plainly enough. 

“ Parthenia is with us.” 

Raymond crushes the telegram in his hand, 
and looks blankly up at the clear sky. He 
has never been so startled and bewildered in 
the whole course of his life. He thinks of the 
girl’s pure face, of her innocent eyes, and his 
heart sickens. It is hard to think her capable 
of playing the hypocrite, but the evidence 
against her is so strong. Raymond rises 
slowly, and retraces his steps to the cottage, 
with quite a haggard look upon his face. He 
thinks of her shabby clothes, her poor black 
dress, common straw hat, and cheap boots, 
and remembers the third-class ticket. How 
could he have imagined for a moment that an 
heiress would travel insucha guise! And yet 
how true she looked when she lifted her eyes 
to his, and said ‘“‘I am Parthenia Carew!” 
Raymond tugs at his moustache savagely as 
he thinks of the low, sweet voice that uttered 
the false words! He would give every- 
thing he sesses in the world to feel 
that the girl is not an impostor, but appear- 
ances‘are against her. The other Parthenia is 
at the villa, with every proof of her identity. 
Raymond is too much troubled at what he 
has just heard to wonder what she is like, or 
to feel any curiosity about her atall. He re- 
enters the cottage, obtains admission to the 
room where Parthenia is lying, wild-eyed and 
fever-stricken, and looks at her with pity and 

regret, and an odd feeling of pain. How fair 





she is! It is hard to think that this beautiful 
young creature is false and perjured. 

_Raymond sits down, and rests his head on 
his hands. Since his parents died, years a 0, 
he has never suffe so much, for in his 
heart he knows he has loved the girl who has 
deceived him, loves her as he can never love 
another woman. 

** She has stolen more than her name from 
Parthenia,” he thinks. ‘She has stolen her 
lover also.’’ 

But he will not give way to such a slavish 
passion ; of that he is resolved. The girl is 
as beautiful as an angel, but he will tear her 
image from his heart, since she is unworthy 
of his love. 


Raymond suddenly finds that life has grown 
very blank, that the future has nothing to 
offer. All his bright castles in the air have 
vanished with the knowledge of a girl’s 
perfidy. He puts the question about the 
clothes to the pastor’s wife, who tells him at 
once that they are marked with the initial 
“H,” also with the full name “ Hilda Fan- 
shawe,” thus removing his last doubts. 

‘*T will walk to the hotel, and see if Jack 
has been there,”’ he thinks, and starts at once. 
He feels that a talk with Jack will do him 
good. On reaching the hotel he finds his 
friend Jack Elphinstone in a terribly excited 
state. 


‘I have been here since yesterday,’ Jack 
says. ‘I thought I should have to leave 
without seeing you.” 

‘““ Where are you going? ” in surprise, 

** Home.” 

‘* How is that?” 

“A distant relation has just died, and I am 
next-of-kin. Ah! old fellow,” Jack adds, 
with a sigh, ‘‘the money has come too late.” 

“Too late!” 

“Yes, Raymond. If it had come a little 
earlier I might have been blind and happy. It 
isn’t pleasant to find that which we have 
treasured and revered is worthless, isit? I 
for one would rather go on being deceived.” 

‘‘Have you, then, loved someone who has 
disappointed you?”’’ asks Raymond, looking 
at him earnestly. 

“What man is not disappointed who fixes 
his heart ona woman?” returns Jack. 

Raymond put his hand on Jack’s shoulder 
with an attempt at a smile. 

‘‘Old fellow,” he says, “I do believe you 
are as hard hit as I am.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, Did you think that I was invulner- 
able that you look so astonished ?” 

“ Well, you always seemed so indifferent tc 
women.” 

“TI thought the same of you.” 

“I loved one woman with all my heart and 
soul, Raymond. She leé me on, and then 
finding 1 was as poor as a church mouse 
refused me, and since then I’ve resolved never 
to be duped again by one of the dear, delight- 
ful sex.” 

** You are bitter, Jack.” 

“So would you be if you had had my 
experience.” 

** Mine has been nearly as bad. Listen, and 
judge.” 

: ‘And Raymond Kesterton tells his story, 
while Jack smokes and listens, with his heels 
on the window-ledge. 

“What name did you say?’ he asks, 
suddenly bringing his chair down with a crash. 

“ Hilda.” 

‘By Jove!” exclaims Jack, and his face 
changes colour. “I didn’t think she was as 
artful as that, in spite of the trick she served 
me,” 

“What are you talking about?” says 
Raymond, who changes colour, as a terrible 
suspicion flashes through his brain. 

“Tam speaking of Miss Hilda Fanshawe, 


Raymond. The lady who has duped you, and 
the lady who has given me my congé because 
I hadn’t a penny to bless myself with, are one 
and the same person.” . 
Raymond sits blankly staring at the window 
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It gives him a pang to think how false the girl 
has been from first to last. 

“Where did you mect her?” he asks, 
presently. 

“In the street,’”’ returns Jack. ‘‘She was 
annoyed -by some roughs, and I came to her 
assistance, and saw her home. We talked a 
good deal on the way, and after that I used to 
meet her often, and something gave her the 
idea that I had money. But, of course, when 


’ I asked her to marry me I told her the real 


state of my finances, and there the matter 
ended. She dropped the mask, and told me 
pretty plainly that she had never cared for 
me ” 


‘‘ You never told me this before?” 

‘I did not mean to tell you now, but it came 
out somehow, and I think I am not sorry. 
Your story has done more to cure me than all 
the months I’ve spent in running away from 
myself.” 

“ How I wish I could feel as you do, Jack, 
_ I am ashamed to own it. I still care for 

er. 

‘Look here, Raymond. If you feel tempted 
to marry Hilda, go and drown yourself in the 
jake yonder. It would be a much better fate. 
The girl is worthless.” 

‘She is very ill,’ Raymond says, passing 
his hand over his eyes. He does not like to 
hear Jack speaking in this way of the girl, 
traitor as she is. 

‘* Perhaps she will die,” says Jack, grimly. 
‘‘ It is the best thing that can happen to her.” 

‘** And you say you loved her?”’ 

“So I did, but what you have told me is a 
little too much. One does not love a woman 
who is utterly beneath contempt.” 

“Jack, you are a philosopher. I wish I 
were.” 

‘** Your wound is fresh,’’ Jack replies. ‘‘ When 
you are with Miss Carew, however, you will 
soon forget Hilda. She is with the Harlands, 
yousay. I should like to walk over and see 
them all if I had the time, but I must start 
for England without delay.” 

“IT am sorry you are going, Jack. I shull 
miss you, old fellow,” says Raymond, warmly ; 
**but I am awfully glad of your good fortune.”’ 

‘* Thanks,” returns Jack. “Iam glad now 
it didn’t come before. Fancy giving a: woman 
like that the protection of one’s name!’’ 

“Don’t be so hard on her, Jack; you know 
how adversity tries people.”’ 

‘““What in the world has come over you, 
Raymond,” staring at him. ‘“ I’ve never heard 
you err in mercy’s side before.” 

‘Don’t remind me of my obstinacy and 
pig-headedness,” Raymond says, as they shake 
hands and part, Jack to hurry off to the rail- 
way-station with all speed, and his friend to 
walk slowly, and with lagging steps, towards 
the cottage. Although he feels terribly angry 
with Parthenia, a look of deep compassion 
comes into his eyes when he sees her again, 
lying helplessly on the bed in the little, bare- 
looki em with its rough furniture and 

ng. 

“Oh! how you have deceived me!” he 
thinks. ‘ Not only me, but others. It seems 
hard to believe that you are such a hardened 
woman of the world.” He takes a parting 
look at her, and is going to walk out of the 
room, when the porter’s wife, rendered sus- 
picious by the look on his face, that says as 

lainly as words ‘‘ farewell,” lays her hand on 

arm. 

‘**Monsieur,”’ she says, laying her hand on 
hisarm. “Surely you are not going to leave 
her.” Raymond colours with something like 
shame at his forgetfulness. The girl is alone 
and friendless, and the old Frenchwoman 
would have no conpunction in turning her out 
of the house, unless she paid for the shelter 
afforded her. He knows the woman is 
avaricious, remembering her greedy looks at 
his purse whenever he has taken it out. She 
has been false to his friend, and has deceived 
him, but he feels he has no right to desert her 
in her dire extremity. 

_ “You must keep the young lady until she 
is able to be moved,’ he says. “I'll pay you 








so much a week while she remains at the 
cottage, and will send a skilful nurse to attend 
upon her.” 

‘‘ Monsieur is very good,” returns Fanchette, 
clutching at the first instalment of the money 
with her bony hands. Raymond looks at her 
hand and thinks that it is indeed time that 
the hand reveals the character. He can see 
that this woman is mean and grasping by the 
way her fingers close over the gold. 

‘* You will be kind to her,” he says ; and his 
heart swelling with pity, he bends down and 
kisses the girl’s forehead, when, to his surprise, 
she suddenly opens her eyes, and looks at him, 
smiling up in his face. Her mind is still 
wandering, he knows, yet that smile haunts 
him as he leaves the cottage. It is madness, 
but he feels sure he will never be able to for- 
get her, that her image will always come 
between him and the girl whom the Harlands 
regard as his future wife. What mischief she 
has wrought! If he had never seen her he might 
have learned to care for Parthenia. But now 
it seems impossible. 





CHAPTER V. 

Way, here is Raymond!” cried Mr. Har- 
land, rising from his armchair as the young 
man enters the room, having given them no 
warning of his coming. The old man cannot 
help noticing that there is some change in his 
favourite. Whai it is he cannot comprehend, 
but it is there. 

Hilda rises from the couch on which she 
has been reading with luxuriant ease, and 
looks at the new comer, who approaches her 
with a smile on his face. 

“This is Parthenia?” he says, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes,” Mr. Harland says, cheerfully ; ‘‘ this 
is Parthenia. What do you think of her?” 

It is a very*embarrassing question, and 
Ray mond sc.rcely knows how to reply to it. 
Parthenia is very handsome, but he cannot 
tell her so point-blank at such an eurly stage 
of their acquaintance. 

“Qh, Gerald! how can you?”’-breaks in 
little Miss Harland, opportunely ; and Par- 
thenia feels grateful to her for the timely inter- 
ruption. They all sit down, and he begins to 
talk to Parthenia. She is beautiful, he tells 
himself, but to him there is something want- 
ing'in her face, 

Hilda thinks Raymond even better-looking 
than his photograph, which Mr. Harland has 
shown her, and wonders what he thinks of 
her. She knows she is looking her best in her 
morning dress of cream colour, with vivid 
crimson roses and delicate ferns at her neck ; 
her rounded arms adorned with silver bangles, 
and her luxuriant hair kept in its place by a 
silver arrow. 

‘‘He must learn to care for me,” she says, 
triumphantly. 

But Raymond’s thoughts are of another 
face that is to him the fairest in the world. 
He wonders if the girl by his side has any 
pity for the one tying poor and friendless at 
the cottage. Hilda reads his thoughts with 
we quick, black eyes of hers, and says, with 
asigh— . 

‘* Poor girl! I am sorry for her.” 

Raymond gives her a quick glance strangely 
like gratitude. 

“She is very eee,” he says, drawing his 
chair nearer to Hilda. 

‘*Could we not send her some money?” 
cries Hilda, with an emphasis on the “‘ we.” 

“For the present she does not need it,”’ he 
says, warmly; ‘ebut you are very good to 
think of it.” 

‘“‘ Very kind indeed,” chimes in Mr. Har- 
land. ‘‘More than the girl has a right to 
expect.’’ 

‘Don’t talk of her any more,’’ says Hilda, 
and ° eee another grateful look from Ray- 
mond. 

‘He cannot care for her,’’ Hilda thinks, 
with a chill of jealous pain. 

And she exerts herself to fascinate Ray- 
mond, who is obviously favourably impressed 





by her. He likes her for what she has said 
about her half-sister. It was very generous, 
he tells himself, and decides that Hilda is a 
warm-hearted girl, as well as a handsome one. 

“Oh! by-the-way,’’ he says, ‘‘ Jack Elphin- 
stone a 

There is a commotion here that causes him 
to break off abruptly. Hilda has moved her 
elbow and ascreen has toppled over—a screen 
with shelves containing china on it—and the 
destruction of which Miss Harland shows 
some little distress, ruefully picking up the 
fragments of a valuable plate. 

‘*How very careless of me,’’ Hilda says, 
as she stoops to pick up some of the broken 
fragments. ‘ Miss Harland, I can never for- 
give myself, although I will try to make good 
the loss I have caused you. Mr. Kesterton, 
what were you going to say ?” 

“Only that my friend Jack Elphinstone 
was unable to pay his respects to Miss Har- 
land before his departure for England. He 
is called home by a death in the family, and 
as he is next-of-kin it would not look well for 
him to disregard the summons.” 

**No, I suppose not,’’ says Hilda, playing 
with her bracelet. ‘Is it a very large sum of 
money ?”’ 

‘* A veryjlarge sum, I believe ; the old fellow 
who has just died was a perfect miser.”’ 

He is going to tell her of Jack’s acquaint- 
ance with the girl who is lying ill at the 
cottage, but he changes his mind. Things 
are black enough against her as it is. 

“T like Jack Elphinstone,” Miss Harland 
remarks. ‘I am sorry he could not come to 
say good-bye. I wonder he didn’t find time 
for that.”’ 

* This is a lovely place, is it not?’ Raymond 
says, changing the subject. ‘I wonder if the 
heat is too great for you to venture out in the 
garden?” 

‘*Oh, no,”’-says Hilda, eagerly. ‘“I’ll go 
upstairs for my hat and sunshade.” 

When she is out of the room Mr. Harland 
turns to Raymond inquiringly. 

‘“‘ Well,”’ he says; ‘‘now I suppose we may 
ask what you think of Parthenia ?”’ 

“ She is very handsome, and it seems kind- 
hearted,” Raymond says. ‘I liked what she 
said about her half-sister.”’ 

Hilda enters at the moment, and the young 
couple sally forth. 

The garden isa very pretty one, with marble 
statues gleaming here and there amongst the 
trees, and at the end there is a sort of terrace 
from whence can be seen the silvery waters of 
the lake. It is raised, and the wall is lowand 
of white ornamental stone. Looking from it 
one can see the road that winds below. 

“T like this better than England,” Hilda 
says. 

“Do you?” he returns, politely. If he 
loved her he would be sorry to hear her say 
so, for he prefers his native land. 

Hilda sees she has made a mistake, and 
tries to retrieve herself, 

“‘ Better than school, I mean,” she says. 

** You don’t look much like a schoolgirl,” 
he remarks, glancing at her. ‘How did you 
hit it off with the other girls? I suppose you 
did not make any violent friendships ?”’ 

“No,” says Hilda, after an almost imper- 
ceptible pause. ‘I never make violent 
friendships.” 

“T should have thought you would either 
love or hate violently,’””’ Raymond says. 
‘Forgive me? I did not mean to be rude.” 

Hilda smiles, and gives him a quick glance 
from her handsome eyes. ‘They are very 
handsome, but they do not make Raymond’s 
heart beat more quickly. They are not the 
right colour, for one thing; for Raymond pre- 
fers blue eyes to all others, and he knows a 
pair that haunt him persistently. 

“Tell me about your home,” Hilda says, 
eagerly. 

ow she hopes that home will be hers, and 
soon, too! 

‘** There is not much to tell,’ he says. ‘It 
is a dilapidated old place, with boards up at 
all the windows, and owls screaming in a 
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fearful manner all night, because there is 
never any noise to drive them away.” 

“‘Miss Harland tells me there is a splendid 
avenue of trees.” 

“ Yes ; I never would have the trees touched ! 
They arevery thick. They were there when I 
was a boy, that’s years before that memorable 
event. I love each tree. They seem to me 
like old friends. I think it would nearly 
break my heart to have one of them felled !”’ 

“* Why should you do so?” asks Hilda, in a 
low voice. 

“TI don’t know,” Raymond says, gravely. 
“ The stern law of necessity may even compel 
me to part with them.” 

Hilda feels that it is hard to be a woman 
just at that moment, 

She would like to offer him herself and her 
money. Her money! Well, possession is 
nine points of the law. 

‘*My grandfather was a spendthrift,” Ray- 
mond says, after a short pause. ‘ He did all 
he could to send us to the dogs, but could not 
succeed entirely, thanks to the place being 
entailed. But my father felt the effects of 
his folly, and it  & fallen heavily on my 
shoulders. My grandfather, however, never 
went so far as to cut down the trees. I think 
he had a superstition about it.” 

“T am going,” Hilda says, and puts her 
hand softly on his, as it rests on the broad 
edge of the ornamental wall. 

‘You are very kind,” he says, looking at 
her in surprise; and then he takes his hand 
away. 

Hilda feels that this is a slight. She is 
quick to take offence; but this time she does 
not show it in her face. 

Raymond’s eyes are so keen, that it behoves 
her to be careful. 

The girl likes him all the better because he 
is indifferent to her charms. Besides, a 
marriage with him will give her a position in 
the world, and she loves power. — 

‘*T will yet win him,” she thinks, looking at 
his honest face, as he gazes down at the wind- 
ing road, with a thoughtful expression in his 
But it is not an easy task to win the heart 
of a man when it is in the keeping of another 
woman. 

Raymond is thinking of the girl at the cot- 
tage, and the kiss he gave her. She will 
never know how he loves her. Perhaps it is 
better so! But at that thought Raymond 
feels a bitter chill of pain. 

What will become of her, cast on the world ? 

Then with a feeling of gratitude towards 
the false Parthenia, he remembers her offer 
to aid the girl who tried to usurp her place. 

‘* Parthenia,’’ he says, “Iam going toallude 
to a subject that must be very painful, but I 
cannot help admiring the generosity of what 
you said about the unhappy girl.” 

“She could not have injured me,” Hilda 
says, ‘‘even if she had not been taken ill on 
her way here. Her whole conduct confirms 
me in a suspicion I have entertained.” 

“* What is it?” 

‘‘T think the poor girl is out of her mind.” 

The words gave Raymond a shock; but he 
cannot help thinking that his companion has 
hit upon a solution to the mystery of the girl’s 
conduct. 

Fora moment there is an unwonted moisture 
in his eyes, as he thinks of her fair face, and 
the smile she gave him as he bent over her to 
take farewell of one page in his life’s history. 

‘“Yoqu are right,” he says, after a pause. 
“The whole scheme betrays the cunning of 
madness.” 

‘* That is why I cannot be hard on her,” 
Hilda says, quickly, and she lifts her eyes to 
his with another of her flashing glances. 

“*T don’t think you could be hard on any- 
body,” Raymond says, warmly. 

“It would be very wrong to bear malice 
against a poor maniac,’’ returns Hilda, and 
Raymond winces at the words. 

“What is to be done?” he says, uncon- 
sciously laying his hand against the ledge of 
the wall until the blood begins to flow. 





“Oh! look!” cries Hilda, “your hand is 
bleeding!” 

“Ts it?” he says, carelessly, and then he 
turns his troubled face toward her, and repeats 
the question, “‘ What is best to be done?” 

“ Abont this girl, you mean,” secretly furious 
at the interest he takes in her. ‘“ Weill, I 
should suggest sending down a doctor—the 
English doctor who attends Miss Harland—to 
find out if her mind is really affected. To tell 
you the truth, I’ve already had a conversation 
with him on the subject. I find that he has 
a home for persons mentally affected, and 
would be willing to receive her. I have told 
him I am willing to pay all expenses—that 
money is no object, so long he treats his poor 
patient with kindness.” 

“You are very good.” 

“Riches are a great responsibility,” Hilda 
says. ‘I mean to use mine well.” 

She speaks in a gentle tone of voice, lowering 
her long lashes, and when her eyes are hidden 
her face looks softer and more womanly, Ray- 
mond thinks. But perhaps her kindness to 
the poor girl has had its weight with him. 
When they go back to the house, and tell the 
Harlands what they have been speaking of, 
the idea meets with the warm approval of the 
two old people. 

“T have always felt that Carew ought to 
have made some provision for the girl,” Mr. 
Harland says, confidentially to Raymond, 
‘“‘and Iam glad to see his daughter evincing 
such a generous spirit. We'll ask Dr. Massy 
to dinner, and find out when he can make it 
convenient to run down and see this Hilda.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Dr. Massy accepts the invitation to dinner, 
and in due course presents himself at the 
villa. He is a tall, thin man, with a florid 
complexion and high cheek-bones, and evi- 
dently admires the dark beauty of Mr. Har- 
land’s ward as much as he enjoys the well- 
cooked food and the wine, whose excellence 
Mr. Harland cannot help boasting about. 

Hilda is looking very handsome in a dress of 
primrose silk, cnt square, and with elbow 
sleeves trimmed with lace yellow with age, 
and Raymond finds himself contemplating her 
absently more than once. 

How her heart thrills with triumph when 
Raymond’s eyes rest upon her! She is very 
careful not to let him see it. Hilda re- 
members his astonished look when she 
placed her hand on his, and thinks, ‘perhaps, 
the surest way to win him is to feign a little 
indifference. She means to win him. Her 
mind is fixed upon the conquest, not only 
because she really loves him, but because of 
the feeling of security it will give to know 
that she is Raymond Kestertun’s wife. 

Dr. Massy is quite ready to go anywhere and 
do anything he is paid for. Hilda sees that 
plainly enough, or she would never have 
suggested his paying a visit to the cottage. 
Hilda cannot spend Parthenia’s money with- 
out consulting Parthenia’s guardian, but in 
this case she knows Mr. Harland will cheer- 
fully agree to any outlay to prevent a scandal, 
for she sees that is what he fears. 

After dinner is over they all go-out on the 
verandah, and here the conversation turns to 
the girl who is supposed to be out of her mind, 
and Dr. Massy expresses his perfect willingness 
to run down and see her on the morrow, and 
if she is really deranged—of which there seems 
no doubt—to arrange abcut her removal to 
his house, where, as he tells them blandly, 
she will receive every care, 

«« You will be very kind to Mer,” Hilda says, 
and seeing that Raymond’s head is turned 
away as he lights a cigar she gives the doctor 
one of her flashing glances. “Poor girl,” 
she continues, ‘‘ I’m afraid she is quite crazy, 
but as long as she requires medical attendance 
I am willing to charge myself with the ex- 
pensee of her maintenance.” 

Raymond looked round with gratitude plainly 
written on his face. But the glance does not 
please Hilda. Why should he be grateful for 





her supposed kindness to that other woman? 
What was it to do with him ? 

It is Raymond’s love she wants, not his 
gratitude—his love, and a sure position as his 
wife. The first she will try to win, the second 
will be hers, Hilda tells herself. 

“I wonder if the village bells would ting for 
Raymond's bride ?’’ she thinks, for Hilda has 
always in her mind’s eye a triumphant home- 
coming to Kesterton Towers, with, perhaps, 
the horses taken out, and willing hands drag- 
ging the carriage along streets made gay with 
banners and triumphal arches. 

Raymond does not dream of what is passing 
in her mind. How should he? He is not 
vain enough to see how pleased she is at any 
small attention he may offer her, or how she 
trembles when their hands meet. He has not 
even troubled himself to wonder what she 
thinks of the arrangement made for them by 
their parents. To him it isa thought to be 
thrust aside, for the present at least, as weak- 
minded or unprincipled people thrust aside 
their tradesmen’s bills. » He will have to think 
of it sooner or later, but he would rather it 
should be later. 

The doctor has heard of the family compact 
by chatty little Miss Harland, and he con- 
siders Raymond a lucky fellow. As yet there 
are no suspicions in his mind as to the truth 
of Hilda’s story, but he has not seen Parthenia. 
Hilda wonders if he will believe her story, but 
in that event she knows his lips will be sealed 
by the promise of reward. 

Massy visits the cottage to find Parthenia 
still delirious, for the shock of all she has gone 
through has somewhat tried her delicate 
frame. Sheis not yet outof danger, the other 
doctor tells him, rather glad to have someone 
of the girl’s own nationality to share the 
responsibility. 

The Swiss doctor does not understand 
£nglish at all, but Dr. Massy speaks excellent 
French, and gives him an outline of what he 
believes at the time to be the girl’s story. He 
thinks that what he says is true, and there is 
an air of candour about his statement that 
impresses the honest-hearted doctor. 

“She must be mad, pocr child,” the im- 
pressionable Swiss says, with tears in his 
eyes. “It is impossible to think evil of one 
so pretty.” 

So it is all plain-sailing for the English 
doctor when, a few days later, he is called to 
the cottage to see Parthenia, who is now con- 
scious of what is going on around her. 

“Who are you?” she asks, sitting up in 
bed, as the doctor enters the small, poorly- 
furnished room. 

“A friend, my dear,”’ he returns, soothingly. 
‘Don’t excite yourself. You have been very 
ill.” 

‘“‘Tf you are a friend you will help me,” 
Parthenia cries, and tells him her story— 
rather incoherently it must be admitted. 

But, in spite of this, as the doctor listens, a 
doubt of the young lady atthe Villa Anne- 
velde begins to arise in his mind. He cannot 
look into Parthenia’s clear eyes and believe 
her mad, and she seems too pure, too innocent 
for deceit. 

As he sits listening to her he is asking him- 
self which will pay him best—to detain 
Parthenia, or to espouse her cause. But if he 
does the latter he cannot be sure of gratitude, 
whereas fear will give him power to levy per- 
petual black-mail. Besides, he has his reasons 
for not wishing to bring his establishment 
before the public. So the scales go down on 
the side of Parthenia’s enemy, and the poor 
girl is removed to the doctor’s house, where 
she is treated as a harmless lunatic. 

It is in vain Parthenia declares she is not 
mad. The more she repeats this asseveration 
the deeper is the conviction in the mind of all, 
save the doctor, that she is out of her senses, 
until at last, seeing this, she gives up protest- 
ing against her fate, and settles down into a 
state of wistful melancholy. 

The doctor never hints at his surprise to 
Hilda. A man may be a villain without 
liking to own it, and Frederick Massy wears & 
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- mask still. There is no need to put the 
screw on until “ Miss Carew” begins to rebel 
against tae exorbitant charges ; but at present 
she hands over all the money he asks for 
without a murmur, and he feels tolerably cer- 
tain that this agreeable state of things will 
continue. 

Raymond,has secretly expressed a wish to see 
the patient, but the doctor declares that such 
visits would do more harm than good, and 
with this assurance he is obliged to be con- 
tent. Perhaps it is better not to see those 
blue eyes again, after all, Raymond tells him- 
self with a sigh. The sight of them wouid 
make life harder to bear, for madas she is he 
does care for her, and struggles against the 
feeling in vain. And yet it must be shaken 
off. Life has duties higher than love, he tells 
himself, and if he can only learn to forget, the 
future may have happincss even in store for 
him. Why should one girl, not in her right 
mind, spoil his whole existence ? 

Raymond is fighting a hard battle with 
himself. How will it end? 





CHAPTER VII. 

* A teTTER for you, Parthenia !’’ 

Miss Harland hands the missive across the 
table as she speaks, and Mr. Harland’s ward 
takes it with a puzzled glance at the super- 
scription. She tries to slip it into her pocket, 
but the politeness of the Harlands will not 
allow of this. ‘They insist that it should be 
read at once, and are innocently curious as to 
who Parthenia’s correspondent may be. 

“Only one of the girls at Mrs. Clayton’s,”’ 
she says, running her eyes over the long, 
chatty letter. 

Raymond enters the room just in time to 
catch the words. 

**So you did have one friend at school?” 
he says, with a smiling glance at the closely. 
written sheet of foreign paper. 

“Girls are always glad of the excuse to 
write letters,” Hilda says, stooping to {pat 
Miss Harland’s favourite pony. 

** You repudiate the friendship then?” says 
Mr. Harland, with a laugh. 

** She loves me away when she did not love 
me near,’’ Hilda answers. ‘I think it is be- 
cause she is going to be married that she has 
grown so gushing.” 

Hilda speaks lightly, but the letter contains 
a postscript rather startling, considering that 
the writer is a perfect stranger to her. 

“On our wedding tour we intend to pass 
through, and will pay a flying visit to the villa 
Annevelde, and see this Raymond Kesterton. 
We can only spare a few hours, so mind you 
are at home’ on the twenty-fifth !”’ 

‘* Kate Thornton was always fond of scrib- 
bling,” Hilda says, looking at Raymond. 
“She is to pass through B—— on her wed- 
ding tour, and intends to call here. I was 
never very fond of her, but must be at home 
on the twenty-sixth.” 

“That will stop our trip to ——,” Ray- 
mond says, not looking particularly disap- 
pointed, for the excursion was a suggestion of 
Hild»’s, to which he had politely assented. 

“Unless you can make it the twenty-fifth 
instead of the twenty-sixth,” Hilda returns, 
and she looks at him eagerly, so eagerly that 
Mr. and Miss Harland exchange glances, 

They can see that the liking is on her side, 
the indifference on his, and they feel sorry for 
the girl and a little vexed with Raymond. 
But they still hope that all will come right in 
the end. Surely Raymond will not be so 
blind to his own‘interest as to refuse to carry 
out the family compact? 

“ Perhaps he will speak while they are on 
the lake,” Miss Harland says, after the young 
people have started on their pleasure trip on 
the morning of the twenty-fifth. 

“He will have to decide soon one way or 
the other,” returns Gerald Harland. “He 
has no right to waste the girl’s time if he does 
not mean to marry her. I must ask his inten- 
tions, Clara.” 

“Wait,” says the sagacious little lady— 





‘“‘have patience, Gerald. You'll ruin every- 
thing if you interfere. I know what young 
people are, and I fancy Parthenia will bring 
him to the point.” 

“TIT wish I could think so,” Mr. Harland 
says; ‘ but I am afraid the girl is too fond of 
him, Clara. How anxious she seemed to be 
off this morning, and how little he seemed to 
care about the excursion. 

“ But that is Raymond’s way,” Miss Har- 
land says, settling herself in a comfortable 
armchair, and taking out her knitting. 

“It wasn’t my way when I was a young 
man,” returns Mr. Harland, throwing himself 
on a lounge. 

‘* But young men are so different now,’’ Miss 
Harland answers. ‘ Love is old-fashioned— 
out of date.” 

Miss Harland gets up with the intention of 
going out of the room, but stops with her 
hand on the door as she hears the tinkle of 
the bell. 

‘* Visitors, Gerald !” she says, forgetting her 
anger. ‘I wonder who it can be?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, and don’t particularly care,” 
cries Mr. Harland, who is thoroughly out of 
temper with Miss Harland for putting his secret 
thoughts into words, and suggesting that there 
is something to be desired in his ward. 

He has been conscious of it almost from the 
first ; but has tried to smother the feeling of 
dissatisfaction, and to find it shared by Clara 
is exasperating in the extreme. 

“Mr, and Mrs. Grahame,” announces the 
servant, and a very pretty girl enters, followed 
by a bashful-looking young man. 

““Where is she?” cries the girl, uncere- 
moniously, glancing round the room. ‘‘ Where 
is my Parthenia?’”’ 

“You are the young lady who wrote to 
Parthenia the other day ?” Miss Harland says, 
with a smile. ‘*I am very sorry she is out; 
but you said the twenty-fifth, you know.” 

“The twenty-sixth, Alfred ?”’ says the bride, 
glancing at her bridegroom, who mutters some- 
thing inaudible, and’*turns a fiery red as he 
catches Mr. Harland’s eyes. 

Kate is on the verge of tears, that is very 
evident. She is a bright, warm - hearted 
English girl, and Miss Harland takes to her 
at once. 

“TI am, indeed, sorry,” the old lady says, 
kindly ; ‘‘but Parthenia understood you were 
coming on the twenty-sixth, and actually 
altered her arrangements under that impres- 
sion.” 


“Tt is very odd,” Kate cries, in a choked | 


voice, whereat the bridegroom looks anxious, 
and a little indignant. ‘ Even now I feel sure 
I wrote the twenty-fifth.” 

“Tf you could stay for the night,’’ Miss 
Harland says, hospitably. 

‘*You are very good,” Kate answers; “ but 
we could not possibly do so. No, Alfred,” as 
he is about to speak. ‘* You know that we 
cannot possibly leave your sister in a strange 
place. I am very sorry not to have seen Par- 
thenia. Miss Harland,’ she continues, “ I’ve 
been looking forward to it as one of the 
pleasures of my bridal trip. Will you tell her 

? ” 


“ Willingly, my love,” says Miss Harland, 
with an admiring glance at the pretty face of 
the young bride, for the old lady likes her 
simple style of beauty. 

‘Come, Alf,’’ Kate says, with a sigh, and 
her bridegroom rises obediently. 

‘Tam sorry it is such a disappointment to 
you,’ Gerald Harland says, as they shake 
hands. 

“It isa very great disappointment,’’ Kate 
answers, with a suspicious moisture in her 
pretty eyes. “Ididso want Alf to see Par- 
thenia, and Parthenia to see Alf. She was 
my pet at school.” 

r. Harland smiles. He can scarcely im- 
agine his ward being petted by this slip of a 
girl; but, of course, he is too polite to say so. 
When the young couple have taken their de- 
parture Mr. Harland and his cousin exchange 
notes, the late misunderstanding quite for- 
gotten, 





“ Parthenia is not so warm-hearted as the 
girl who has just left us,” Miss Harland says. 
‘*I thought she told Raymond she had noreal 
friend at school?” 

“TI fancy I heard something about it,” 
assents Gerald Harland; “but little Mrs. 
Grahame is evidently most impressionable. 
I should not like to see Parthenia so ready 
to shed tears.” 

‘*Mrs. Grahame has been here, and was 
really disappointed in finding you from home,” 
Miss Harland says, immediately the young 
people enter the house, 

“Oh!” Harland answers, coolly, as she 
holds out her hand for Raymond to unbutton 
her long gloves. ‘‘What made her say the 
twenty-fifth when she wrote the twenty- 
sixth?” 

‘““Mrs. Grahame declares that she said the 
twenty-fifth.” 

“But that is all nonsense!’ Hilda says, 
impatiently. ‘I read the letter and ought to 
know. Where is it, by the way?” 

She puts her hand in her pocket and a 
blank look comes over her face. 

“T’ve lost it,’ she says. ‘‘How very 
annoying!” 

“Your friend seemed quite grieved,’ Miss 
Harland says. ‘‘ What a pretty girl she is, 
Parthenia ! ”’ 

‘Do youthink so? I suppose marriage has 
improved her.” 

‘‘She must have been charming always,” 
Miss Harland says, warmly. ‘She talks as 
if you were very close friends.” 

“Kate was always gushing,’ Hilda says, 
carelessly. ‘‘ You have not asked me how I 
enjoyed the trip, Miss Harland.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear, but I was 
thinking of Miss Grahame.” 

‘* She seems to have bewitched you.”’ 

‘*T thought her a sweet girl.” 

‘That is such a safe expression. When 
girl is neither handsome nor clever she is 
always sweet.” 

‘‘ Parthenia is tired, I think,’’ Raymond 
says; ‘ or cross—which is it, Parthenia?”’ 

‘‘Not the latter I hope,” Hilda says, and 
her face softens as it always does when Ray- 
mond speaks to her. 

Something in her face, upturned to his, 
touches Raymond. He does not love her, k 1t 
he reads love in her passionate, dark eyes. 

“We have had a very happy day,’ ‘he re- 
turns. 

“Very happy,” says Parthenia, crushing 
her foot ox a white rose that lies on the floor. 

She knows it has adorned the belt or neek of 
her friend! Howshe hates the girl for all the 
anxiety she has caused her. 

It has not been an entirely happy day. 
She has been haunted by the fear lest Kate 
should be waiting for her on her return home. 
Kate has gone, but she has left a favourable 
impression behind her, and Hilda is on thorns 
lest she should be questioned about her 
friend, not knowing what she has said. 

“Iam really tired,” she says, glad to make 
her escape. “I think I will go to my own 
rooom.” 

She kisses Miss Harland as she speaks and 
shakes hands with Mr. Harland and Ray- 
mond, giving hie a swift, upward glance. 

When she has closed the door behind her 
Raymond comes back to his seat, and bending 
his head looks thoughtfully at the carpet. 

‘‘You should have seen our visitor, Ray- 
mond,” Miss Raymond says. ‘Such a pretty 
girl!” 

‘‘Parthenia does not seem to care much 
about her,’’ Raymond says, abstractedly. - 

‘Parthenia is hard to please, then,’’ Miss 
Harland answers, warmly. oe 

‘Raymond is not thinking of our visitor,” 
Mr. Harland remarks, glancing at his thought- 
ful face, ; 

“No, I was thinking of something more 
momentous.” 

“T hope I know what it is, my 
Harland taps him on the shoulder. 

“Well,’”?’ Raymond greys, slo wly 
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youdo. Ihave been thinking of the family 
compact.” 

‘She is a very handsome girl, Raymond. 
There is no question about that.”’ 

‘*And Kesterton Towers must be awfully 
out of repair,’’ put in Miss Harland, and then 
looks confused and bites her lips, for it occurs 
to her she might say something more fitting 
the occasion. 

“T think I'll ask her,” Raymond says, with 
a sigh. ‘She seems kind-hearted. Look how 
= she has behaved towards that poor 
girl.” 

Even now he was thinking more of the blue 
eyes than the brown. 

“*It is strange that you should broach the 
subject to-night,” says Gerald Harland. 
‘*Miss Harland and I have been speaking 
about it.” 

‘** And abusing me for my delay in speaking 
out,” Raymond says, with a smile. ‘ Well, I 
think it is time—I have been a long while 
making up my mind.” 

And Parthenia, as she stands at the win- 
dow, looking out at the stars, is trembling her- 
self, lest any chance word dropped by Kate 
—_— have aroused the suspicions of the Har- 
lands. 

She does not dream of the conversation that 
is going on in the room below. Raymond’s 
manner has made her almost despairing of 
ever becoming his wife. How her heart would 
beat with triumph if she could only know 
what they are saying about her! 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir is a lovely morning, with a southerly 
breeze, and Hilda, who is down early, passes 
out into the garden, and walks slowly on until 
she reaches the terrace, where, to her surprise, 
she finds Raymond lounging in a wicker-work 
arm-chair. 

“Good morning!” he says, springing up, and 
coming to meet her. 

‘Good morning!’’ returns Hilda, who does 
not dream how near she is to the object of her 
ambition. 

She is looking very handsome in her blue 
and white check, looped back window-curtain 
fashion over a kil underskirt, the pleated 
silk chemesitte matching the simple bows of 
ribbon on her straw hat. 

Raymond gazes at her critically as she 
stands in the full glare of the sunshine, and 
tells himself that he will have no occasion to 
feel ashamed of his choice. 

‘“‘ Parthenia loves me,” he thinks. ‘I will 
try and make her a good husband.” - 

He smothers a sigh as he thinks what a 
matter-of-fact wooing his will be. There is 
not a spice of romance about the whole affair. 
Yet what has he got to do with romance, after 
all? The girl will make him a good wife, she 
will bring grist to the mill, and what more 
could he ask for? It was his father’s desire, 
too, and if he marries her he will be carrying 
out the sacred wishes of the dead. 

‘‘Parthenia,’’ he says, “have you never 
thought of the compact our parents made 
when we were children?” 

Hilda colours warmly. The words are so 
unexpected. What reply can she make to 
them? She cannot him she has been 
thinking of the poses berg irre night and day, 
ever since her eyes first rested on his pho- 


‘* Why do youask?” she says, ina low tone 
of voice, looking at the blue waters of the 
lake 


“Because I want to know what are your 
wishes about it?” 

It is rather an embarrassing question to put 
to a young lady. Heisconscious when he has 
said it that he ought to have spoken dif. 
ferently. 

‘I mean,” he goes on hastily, ‘‘is the idea 
disagreeable to you?” 

Hilda looks up quickly, and he reads en- 
couragement enough in that fleeting glance. 
Yet he does not offer to touch her hand, al- 
though it is put out slily to meet his. Per- 





bene he does not see it, for he folds his arms, 
and resting them on the top of the low wall, 
continues,— 

“I think a marriage between us would bea 
very good thing. There is no possible impedi- 
ment, and I would make you a good husband, 
Parthenia. I can promise you that, although 
I cannot promise you the wild love one reads 
of in novels. After all, a calm, domestic 
affection means a great deal better. Don’t 
you think so?”” 

He glances at her with a laugh as he ceases 
speaking, and is struck by the look of pain in 
her face. 

“ Parthenia!” he says, with more warmth 
in ‘his voice, and now he actually puts his 
hand on her shoulder; ‘‘I believe you could 
be happy with me.” 

**T love you!” she replies, and leans her 
dark head against him. 

‘* We shall be very jolly,” he says, lightly, 
and he gives her a careless kiss, 

Hilda smiles. Is she happy now that her 
heart’s desire is obtained? Not quite, for she 
feels that Raymond does not love her. He 
may make her his wife, the mistress of his 
home, but his whole heart will not be hers; 
and this knowledge is the drop of bitterness 
in her cup. 

Raymond takes a splendid diamond ring 
from his pocket, and slips it on her finger. 
It is an heirloom, and was his mother’s 
engagement ring, and his grandmother’s also. 
This he tells her, as she exclaims at it’s unique 
beauty. 

‘* Take care of it !’’ he says; ‘‘ it has always 
sparkled on the hand of a good woman. By 
giving it to you I show you how highly I 
think of you, Parthenia.”’ 

His words ‘it has always shone on the 
hands of a good woman” have planted no 
sting. Hilda is terribly afraid of being found 
out and hurled from her proud position as 
Raymond’s future wife, but there is not an 
atom of regret for the past in her heart. She 
would act in}precisely the same way if she had 
her time over oqne- i 

‘Only I would do my work more surely,” 
she thinks. “If she had died I should not 
feel the constant terror of being found out.” 

And, indeed, now she is Raymond’s pro- 
mised bride her terror is greater than before. 
The cup is so near hér lips. What if some- 
thing were to happen to dash it to the ground? 
They go back to the house, and receive the 
congratulations of the Harlands. Gerald is 
very pleased to think that the matter is settled 
at last, and makes merry at the breakfas3t- 
table; but Miss Harland says little beyond 
the few conventional words that are expected 
on such occasions. 

“ There is a letter for you, Parthenia,” she 
says, handing it to her. 

Hilda knows ‘the scrawl,” and‘opens it 
reluctantly. It is a long, reproachful letter 
from Kate. How she detests that girl! But 
the contents of the letter gives her some 
relief. The bride does not think she can find 
time to visit B in. 

**One of Kate’s gushing effusions,” Hilda 
says, slipping the letter in her pocket. 

By You are not - of Mrs, Grahame as 

S saeeees, 20 of you?” remarks Miss 
Harlan > : 

‘‘Tam glad to see that Parthenia is above 
affecting an attachment she does not feel,” 
Raymond says. “I hate deceit, even in little 
things.’ 

‘You will answer her letter, of course?” 
Miss Harland says. 

‘* Of course,” Hilda answers, but she hates 
the old lady for making such a suggestion. 

“And you can come out with me and post 
it,” Raymond says. 

He cannot understand the look of gratitude 
the girl gives him. Surely she is not grateful 
for an ordinary act of attention like that. Her 
humility touches him. He does not guess 
that she is mutely thanking him for helping 
her out of a dilemma. 

Hilda writes the letter quickly, seals it, and 
slips it into her pocket. She is uneasily 





conscious that Miss Harland is watching her 
all the t,me, but that may be only her fancy. 
The old lady has a trick of staring at people 
without seeing them when wrapt in 
thought. 

‘‘T am ready,” Hilda says, and puts on her 
hat before the glass, while Raymond stands 
looking over her shoulder with a smile on his 
handsome face. 

‘* What do you think of Mrs. Kesterton?”’ 
he asks, laughingly. 

‘‘ What doI think of Mr. Kesterton, that is 
more to the purpose,” Hilda says, with a smile, 
and she looks at him with her passionate dark 
eyes. 

Me I wonder if she guesses_that I do not love 
her?” Reymond thinks with a qualm of 
conscience, for it strikes him it is nota happy 
smile. ‘Itold her very plainly my real feel- 
ings. I am afraid I was a brute.” 

And he presses her hand against his arm 
with something that is very like tenderness as 
they leave the house, and crossing the garden 
go down the steps and out on the road that 
lays before them steep and winding. 

‘*Raymond,’’ she says, as they approach 
the post-office, and she comes to a standstill 
before a confectioner’s. “I wish you would 
buy me some of those lovely sweetmeats ! ”’ 

“‘T never knew you cared for such things,” 
says Raymond; but he vanishes obediently, 
and Hilda walks as far as the post-office before 
he comes out. 

‘‘ Posted your letter ?” he asks, as she takes 
his arm. 

Hilda inclines her head, and they begin to 
retrace their steps, walking very slowly, for 
the heat is increasing. The place is one glare. 

‘** Don’t you long for England?’ Raymond 
asks. ‘The cool green lanes of our native 
land?” 

Hilda’s heart beats more quickly. Is he 
going to speak of their marriage ? 

* How long is it, Parthenia, before I claim 
my wife?” he resumes, after waiting in vain 
fo r an answer to his question. 

‘¢ Are you in such a hurry ?”’ she asks,in a 
faltering voice. How near is the attainment 
of her wishes. 

“There is nothing to wait for,’’ he says. 
‘‘ Make it the next month, Parthenia.” 

The end of the month! It is an age to 
Hilda. But to Miss Harland it seems very 
soon, too soon almost. However, there are 
three against her, for Gerald Harlaad is on 
the side of Raymond and Hilda. 

‘‘ Happy is the wooing that is long a-doing,”’ 
he says, with a jolly laugh. 

“There is such a thing as marrying in 
haste to repent at leisure,” Miss Harland 
says drily, when the engaged couple are out of 
hearing. 

‘‘You have taken an unreasonable dislike 
to Parthenia.” 

“‘T think she has an awful temper.” 

‘‘ Most women have, my dear Clara.” 

“And she does not seem to have much 
affection.’’» 

“ Oh! you are thinking of that pretty doll.” 

“TI am thinking of the young lady who 
called here, Gerald—a most charming and 
-amiable girl. I cannot imagine how Parthenia 
can help reciprocating her emesis a 

“Parthenia is not gushing, as ymond 
says, and Iam sure those schoolgirl friend- 
ships do no end of mischief.” 

“As how?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,’ cowered. ‘“ What 
makes you think that Parthenia has an awful 


“rr ig 
**T have seen her eyes flash.”’ 

* You have seen her eyes flash! Oh, Clara, 
Clara! I thought you had more sense. Poor 

irl! you are going to take exception to her 
fobs now. Well, in my opinion, ond is 
a very lucky dog. I should like to be in his 
shoes.” : 

“IT shouldn’t,” Miss Harland says, grimly. 
“TI can't help it, Gerald, but I feel perfectly 
convinced that it will not be a happy mar- 


 Fiddlesticks!” exclaims Mr. Harland, 
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indignantly repudiating the idea, though it 
is lacking in his own mind. ‘“They’ll be 
happy enough, never fear.” 

“TI hope they will,” Miss Harland says, 
rather quickly. ‘Those young ple who 
came here looked happy, Gerald. I mean 
they looked fond of each other.” 

“Ah! there it is,” Gerald says, with a 
cloud on his frank face. “I am afraid 
Parthenia likes him better than he likes 
her.” 

“ And she is so impatient,’’ Miss Harland 
cries, with a sigh. ‘If they were both happy 
in each other’s affections it would be dif- 
ferent.” 

‘‘You don’t seem to think what a grand 
thing it will be, ina monetary point of view, 
for Raymond!” . 

Miss Harland brightens as she thinks of 
the old house that is going to rack and ruin 
for want of a little money judiciously spent in 
repairs. 

“After all, Gerald,’ she says, ‘you do 
well to look at the bright side. 
what Raymond could do without money, and 
I daresay they will be comfortable.” 

“They look so at this moment,’ Gerald 
Harland says, going to the window to look at 
the young people, who are walking in the 
garden. 

Hilda’s large dark eyes are shining with 
happiness. For the time she is perfectly 
happy. Raymond cannot help being struck 
by her beauty. 

‘You are looking very well,’ he says. 
“You don’t look as if you have had a 
moment’s illness in your life.” 

‘IT never——” Hilda comes to a full stop. 
She was going to say, ‘‘ I never have beeniill,” 
but she remembers that Parthenia was a very 
Aelicate child. 

How she wishes she could forget Parthenia. 
She is no longer quite happy. Raymond’s 
words had brought her back to earth. The 
white lids drop over her dark eyes, and she 
sighs faintly. 

“What are you thinking of?” asks 
Raymond, in surprise. 

“I was wondering if you would always love 
me as you do now,” she says, quickly. ‘ 

Raymond, who has never loved her at all, can 
safely answer that he will. He is angry with 
himself that he cannot infuse greater warmth 
in his voice, and his manner is so tender that 
& flush of pleasure suffuses Hilda’s face. 

‘* He will learn to love me as I love him,” 
she thinks, “if nothing comes between us.”’ 

. What can come between them? The wed- 
ding day is fixed, and at the end of next 
month they will be man and wife. Parthenia 
is safe enough in the madhouse. Dr. Massy 
is well paid to keep her there, and it is not 
likely he would let her escape. She has per- 
fect confidence in his discretion. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Tr is awfully odd that Parthenia doesn’t 
answer my letter,” Kate Grahame says, as 
she sits at breakfast with her husband’s 
sister, and some other members of the family 
who have joined them. 

They are staying at a little Swiss town, 
some twenty miles from the Villa Annevelde. 
At least, they came there on the previous 

ight, and are already thinking of changing 


their quarters. 

“Poor Kate!” says her sister-in-law, 
kindly. “If I were you, I would not trouble 
= this Parthenia at all; she isn’t worthy 
of it,’’ 

“Oh, yes she is,’ Kate says, rather in- 


dignantly ; ‘‘ but I sup she has so much to 
think of now.” en 


**You found time to think of her,” Kate's 
bridegroom says, jealously. 

“Now, don’t be disagreeable, Alf,’ Kate 
says, and kisses him into good humour, while 
the others look on, smilingly. 

“‘T used to think Parthenia so different to 
other girls,’ she continues, when this little 
by-play is over. ‘I must confess she has dis- 


I don’t see’ 





appointed me. And yet, while I say it, I 
reprcach myself. You don’t know what a 
lovely face she has, and such beautiful eyes!” 

‘* I don’t believe she is half so good-looking 
as you are, Kate,” growls Alf, as he lights his 


ipe. 
me Ah! you should see her!’’ Kate says, 
shaking her head. ‘Pretty girls are as com- 
a as blackberries ; but Parthenia is beauti- 

‘“‘ By-the-way, Kate,’’ her husband’s cousin 
Philip, says, ‘‘I have some friends at ° 
and I was going to suggest that Alf and I 
should run over to see them, returning the 
same night. My wife could take care of Mary. 
We could visit my friends first, and then go 
on to the villa.” 

“You dear old Phil!” cried Kate, ‘‘I could 
hug you. I never thought any of you would 
care about going back. It will beso delightful 
to take Parthenia by surprise! ”’ 

The little bride arranges herself for the 
journey in high spirits. Parthenia has been 
rather neglectful, but all that will be forgotten 
when they meet. There is no room for unkind 
thoughts in Kate’s warm heart. Besides, 
love is not love that alters where it alteration 
finds. 

“My friend’snameis Massy,” Phil tells them 
when they are in the train. ‘I don’t care for 
the fellow much, but itis his wife I want to 
see. I remember her a light-hearted, rosy- 
cheeked girl,” he added, witha sigh. ‘You 
need not tell Ellen, but she threw me over. I 
used to be very fond of her.” 

“ T am afraid heis still fond of her,” thinks 
Kate; but she is a wise little woman, and 
accepts Phil’s statement. Philip does not 
mention that it is a private madhouse they 
are going to. Perhaps he fancies it will 
frighten Kate. 

“The house looks like a school or a prison,” 
she says, as they drive up to it in a hired 
vehicle. Then as she looks up at the ‘window 
she utters a loud cry. 

‘* What is it?’’ asks her husband in alarm. 

‘* Parthenia!” she cries. “I saw her face 
pressed against one of the windows. What 
does it mean?” 

‘My dear girl, you must be mistaken,” Phil 
says, soothingly. “This is a private mad- 
house.” 

‘“‘Perhaps I am,” Kate says; ‘but I did 
see a face, and it was like Parthenia’s.”” She 
follows her husband and Phil up the 
white steps mechanically, still thinking of the 
white face with the large, mournful blue 
eyes. The doctor is not at home, but his wife 
is, and receives them in a bare, uncarpeted 
room, with a few but ugly pieces of furniture, 
and a large portrait of the doctor over the 
mantelpiece. She is a poor-timid little woman, 
with =% eyelids, and looks as if she has cried 
herself half blind. Kate feels sorry for Phil 
when she sees her, and for his old love too. 
Why did she marry Dr. Massy when she might 
have had kind-hearted Phil? It is a mystery 
to 


Kate. 

** Phil,” she whispers, her thoughts revert- 
ing to the face at the window, “ could we see 
the patients ?” 

‘‘ My dear, such sad sights are not for you,” 
he returns, looking surprised. 

“But, Phil, I really must see the poor 
creatures,” persists Kate. ‘It can do no 
harm.” 

‘*T¢ can do no harm, of course,” Phil says, 
looking at Mrs. Massy, ‘ but is it possible?” 

The doctor’s wife sees no objection, and rises 
to lead the way. She passes from room to 
room, and Kate looks at the patients eagerly, 
but she sees no face that at all resembles 
Parthenia’s. 

“Is this all?’’ she asks, when the inspection 
is over, and they are about to return to the 
room below. 

Mrs. Massy hesitates, clasping her small 
hands nervously. 

**There is another patient,” she says, ‘‘ but 
I am afraid the doctor would not like you to 
see her.” 

‘* He need not know,” Kate says, ‘ Who is 


€ 





there to tell him? Before to-morrow we shall 
have left B——, perhaps never to revisit it 
again.” 

Mrs. Massy is a weak-minded, little 
creature. Kate no longer wonders why she 
jilted Phil. 

‘ If the doctor knew I should never hear the 
last of it,’ she says, as she produces a key, 
and opens one of the doors. 

Kate is the first to enter the room, and 
utters a wild cry as her eyes light on its 
solitary occupant. 

* Parthenia !’’ she exclaims, and in another 
instant the two girls are locked in each other’s 
embrace. 

‘* Kate,” her husband cries, ‘what does 
this mean?” 

“It means,” Kate says, turning her flushed 
face to look at him, while her arms still 
clasped Parthenia, “that there has been foul 
play somewhere.” 

‘There has, indeed!’ Parthenia says, and 
she tells her story, still clinging to Kate as if 
afraid that she will leave her. 

‘But I can’t let her go,’? Mrs. Massy ex- 
claims, wringing her hands. ‘What will the 
doctor say ?”’ 

‘I think he will find it convenient to hold 
his tongue,”’:Kate says. ‘‘, You can tell him that 
some friend saw her face at the window; that 
will be enough.” 

*“ Poor Rose! ’’ Phil says, putting his hand 
on her shoulder ; “‘ I am sorry for you.” 

Mrs. Massy looks at him’for a moment, and 
then bursts into tears. She feels the true 
value of the heart she has flung away. She 
no longer makes any opposition, and even 
lends Parthenia a bonnet and cloak. The 
poor girl is feverishly anxious to laave her 
prison. 

They drive straight to the Villa Annevelde, 
but Parthenia and Alf wait outside, while Phil 
and Kate enter the house together. Hilda looks 
up with a start as they are announced, and 
grows white as death, for all escape is cut off. 
She can only stand at bay. 

‘“‘ You are ill,” Raymond says, in alarm, as 
Hilda looks with sombre eyes at the enemy 
who has run her to earth. 

Ina few passionate words Kate tells her 
story, and Miss Harland, for one, believes it. 
There is truth in the earnest face, truth in the 
fresh young voice. Raymond is as white =s 
Hilda. 

‘* Parthenia,’’ he says, ‘‘Why do you not 
deny this ?”’ 

‘* Because she can’t,’ Kate cries. ‘‘ All I 
have said is true.” 

Hilda bows her head until it rests on her 
ay 8 hands. Even now it is not remorse 
she feels, only a crushing sense of defeat. 

“It was you who jilted Jack?’”’ Raymond 
says, hoarsely. 

“Yes,” said Hilda, suddenly raising her 
head with’a reckless laugh. ‘If I had known 
as much as I know now I’d have married 
him. Fate was against me.” 

‘Say rather your own evil nature,’’ cries 
Kate, indignantly. “If I was Parthenia I 
would have you punished.” 

“No! nol” cries Parthenia, 
entered the room; “let her go! 
want to injure her!” 

Hilda looks round the room defiantly, and 
walks across to Raymond, who stands by the 
fireplace. 

“You will say good-bye?” she says, and, 
for the first time, her voice falters. 

‘* Good-bye,” he answers, coldly, but he will 
not see her outstretched hands. 

She looks at him for a moment in silence, 
and then, without a glance at the others, goes 
slowly out. It is the last time that any of 
them willever gaze on thatface. She vanishes 
out of their lives for ever. 

The doctor is very angry when he returns 
to find the bird has flown, but he finds it con- 
venient to hold his tongue. 

A year later there is a wedding, with 
Parthenia as bride, and Raymond as bride- 


groom, She has regained all her bloom, and 
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is one of the fairest brides that ever the sun 
shone on. 

Among the crowd, bespattered by the mud 
from the carriage wheels, is a dark girl, with 
a discontented face and passionate eyes, that 
look enviously at the bride. 

The newly.married pair never notice her. 
They are too much wrapt up in each other. 
Nor dees Kate, who is in the carriage with the 
Harlands, glance in that direction. She is 
thinking too much of her own appearance in 
her dress of ruby velvet to glance at the 
crowd. 

“Curse them!” mutters the girl, as she 
hurries away. But curses come home to 
roost, and Parthenia rests her head against 
her husband's shoulder, and lifts her blue 
eyes to his, in blissful ignorance of the maledic- 
tion. 

[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


Tr takes eight hundred full-blown roses to 
make a tablespoonful of perfume; whilst a 
shilling’s worth of cooked onions will scent a 
neighbourhood. 


“Tr would delight me to know when you 
will pay me,” said a ereditor to Koskisusko 
Murphey. “ Yes, no doubt,” replied Murphey ; 
“and it would delight me still more to know 
when I will be able to pay you.” 


Somrnopy is quoted as having said to a 
London wit the other day ;—“ It seems to mé 
you stutter more since you have lived in Lon- 
don than you did when you lived in Man- 
chester,’ to which he sententiously replied, 
“ Of c-c-course I do; b-b-bigger town.” 


Some one was speaking ‘of the end of the 
world: “Do you think it will come soon?” 
asked eight-year-old Effie, eagerly. ‘No, I 
guess not,” was the reply. ‘ Oh, I hope it 
won't,” said the wee girl; it would be too 
mean if it did—before I get a chance to be 
married.” 

Docror: “ Your wife is in a very critical 
state, and I should recommend you to call in 
some specialist to consult on the case.” Hus- 
band; ‘* There, you see, doctor, I was right 
again! I told my wife long ago she ought to 
get proper medical advice; but she thought 
you would be offended.” 


A urrtne girl, while on a visit to her grand- 
mother, had been seriously ill, and as she 
grew better was spoken of as a convalescent. 
Thinking it would be very smart to use so 
long a word when she wrote home, she said: 
—‘* Dear mamma, Iam happy to say that I 
am convulsive.” 


**T am sorry, darling, that you are displeased 
with me, but then you know I cannot help it. 
Taman emotionalist.” ‘ Well, then, I cer- 
tainly cannot marry ‘you, George.” ‘ Why 
not?” ‘ Well, you know my parents would 
never consent to my marrying anyone but a 
Methodist,” and then she cried. 


A TRAVELLER, recently returned from India, 
was relating his travelling impressions. 
“ What a country that is!” he exclaimed. 
‘* There everybody keeps dozens of servants. 
I had four whose sole business was too look 
after my pipe. One brought it to me, another 
filled it, a third lighted it for me—” ‘‘ And the 
fourth ?” “The fourth smoked it for me. 
Tobacco never agreed with me.” 


A 1attte girl was braiding the hair of one 
who sat in front of her, instead of studying, 
when the teacher remarked: ‘“ Home is the 
place for arranging the hair—not here. What 
would you think of my braiding my hair in 
the school?” . Presently Susan’s head was 
raised, and the teacher, supposing that she 
wanted to ask some question about the lesson, 
nodded, when she heard the following:— 
‘Please, miss, Mary says that your hair is 
aoe, cat that you wouldn’t like to do it 

ere,’ 





‘How are you, Smith? How are all the 
girls your way? Are you as sweet on that 
Miss Jones as you used to be?”—*‘*QOh, no! 
I’ve left that off some time.” ‘Had a 
quarrel? ”’—**No, Married her last month.’ 

A DESPAIRING swain, in a fit of desperation, 
recently declared to his unrelenting ladylove 
that it was his firm determination to drown 
himself or perish in the attempt. 

Karu: “‘ Mamma, mayn’t I go out into the 
street a bit? The boys say there’s a comet to 
be seen.’”’ Mamma: ‘‘ Well yes; but don’t go 
too near.”’ 

‘*Pa, asked the small boy, ‘‘ why do they 
call the first piece the organ plays in church 
the ‘voluntary ’?’’—‘‘ Because, my son,” re- 
plied the old gentleman, “the organist runs 
his hands over the keys, and the organ goes 
wherever it pleases.” 

TakeEN IN AND Done ror.—A single gentleman 
on the look-out for lodgings was shown into a 
room of forbidding aspect, for which thirty- 
five shillings ® month was asked. ‘ What! 


you have the assurance to ask thirty-five | 


shillings for this wretched hole, in which I 
observe there is not even a fireplace? ” “ Yes,” 
the landlady impassively remarked, ‘‘ but only 
think, what a saving in winter!” 

Sorp Acarn.—‘ Got any cow bells?” “ Yes, 
step this way.” “They are too small. 
Haven’t you any larger?” “No, sir, the 
largest ones are all sold.” Rusticus started 
off and got as far as the door, when the clerk 
called after him, ‘‘ Look here, take oneof these 
small bells for your cow, and you won't have 
half the trouble in finding her; for when you 
hear the bell you will always know she can’t 
be far off.’”” The farmer bought the bell, 

‘“* AREN’T you going to dance?” said a vener- 
able old gentleman at a party to a young one 
who had been brought by a friend of the 
family, and who seemed to be spending most 
of his time in the refreshment-room.— Going 
to dance! Not if I knowit!” replied the 
youngster. ‘* Not good enough; shall stop 
down here and punish the old gentleman’s 
sherry.”—‘‘Oh!” was the quiet reply. “I 
am. the old gentleman !” 

One Way To Estimate Greatness.—The 
following is told in Bishop Wilberforce’s 
Diary :—At a luncheon close to Haslemere, 
near which Tennyson had a residence, a Mr. 
X. told the bishop the following conversation 
that passed been a stranger and a resident: 
‘‘Mr. Tennyson lives here, does he not? ”— 
‘Yes, he does.”—‘* He is a great man! ”— 
‘“* Well, I don’t well know what you call great ; 
he keeps only one man-servant, and he doesn’t 
sleep in the house! ”’ 

Tue Duke or GramMont wa3 the most adroit 
and witty courtier of his day. On one occa- 
sion he entered the closetof Cardinal Mazarin 
without being announced, and discovered his 
Eminence amusing himself by jumping a wall. 
To surprise a Prime Minister at so boyish an 
occupation was dangerous. A less skilful 
courtier might have stammered excuses and 
retired, but the Duke entered briskly, and 
cried out, “I'll bet you a hundred crowns that 
I jump higher than your Eminence.” And 
the duke and cardinal began to jump for their 
lives. Grammont took care to jump a few 
inches lower than the cardinal, and six months 
afterwards was marshal of France. 

Joun Ranpotrpn, of Virginia, once had 
occasion to spend the night at a country inn. 
The landlord tried several times to ascertain 
the destination of his distinguished guest, with- 
out success. Mr. Randolph turned upon him, 
and, in a very decided tone, said, ‘‘ Landlord, 
do I owe ycuanything?” ‘ Nothing, sir, was 
the reply. ‘ Well, then, I am going where I 
please.’”’ The road forked not far from the 
tavern, and it so happened that Mr. Randolph 
was at aloss which road to take, and sent a 
servant back to inquire which of these roads 
led to the village of——. The landlord, 
standing in front of the tavern, cried at the 
top of his voice, ‘Mr. Randolph, you don’t 
owe me a cent.; take which — you please,” 





A sHALLOw-BRarneD fop remarked, with the 
air of an instructor, ‘‘ People should -never 
laugh at their own jokes. I never think of 
laughing at mine.” ‘ Does anybody else? ” 
asked a young lady. 

A soy at school, when his class was called up, 
was asked, What is the German Diet?” 
“Sauerkraut, schnapps, and sausages,’’ he 
replied. 

“Tris such a funny thing,” said an old 
lady of experience, “ to see a doctor trying to 
look solemn when he is told there is a deal of 
illness about. The only thing that beats it is 
to hear a lawyer talk about the evil of people 
going to law.” 


Ovutsme the hall—amateur dramatic per- 
formance within. Passer-by: ‘‘ The audience 
seem to be enjoying themselves. I heard their 
shouts and laughter two streets off.” Ticket 
seller: “Yes, they seem to be having some 
fun.” Passer-by : What's the play?” Ticket 
seller; ‘* Hamlet.” 

Tere is only one place in England, which 
shall be nameless—where the people are 
so polite that they never speak of unmarried 
ladies as old maids. They simply call them 
ladies-in-waiting. 


Maaitstrate : “It seems, prisoner, that you 
took sixpence-halfpenny from the prosecutor’s 
till. Now, I put it to you seriously, was it 
worth your while to risk your character, your 
liberty, your whole future, for such a trifle?” 
‘‘ Certainly not, your worship; but I did not 
know there was so little in the till—I took all 
there was.” 


Arter Louis Napoleon had given Lady 
Blessington the “‘ cut dead,” they chanced to 
meet in carriages coming from opposite direc- 
tions, in a narrow street of Paris. The Prince 
President could not pass the lady with a mere 
bow; so, after exchanging a word or two on 
common-place topics, he said, ‘‘ Do you make 
a long stay in Paris?” “ No,” said she; “do 
you?” 

A Famous auctioneer, after exhausting the lan- 
guage of praise in extolling a certain gentle- 
man’s park which had fallen under the 
hammer, said he was bound, as an honest man, 
not to conceal the only drawbacks to the 
property, which were—the litter made by the 
rose leaves and the perpetual din made by the 
nightingales. 


Tenant: ‘I’ve jist been thinkin,’ landlord, 
that I wid like my lease o’ ninty-mine years 
changed tae yin o’ as lang as wads grow an’ 
wattersrin.”’ Landlord: ‘‘ Toots, man! Wit’s 
a’ the hurry? Whin yer present lease is oot, 
jist come back tae mean’ I'll renewit fur ye!” 
Exit tenant. 


Maun: “Isn’t it a queer title for a book, 
mother, ‘Not Like Other Girls?’ I wonder 
what she can be if she is not like other girls?” 
Mother: “I don’t know, unless she goes 
into the kitchen and helps her mother, instead 
of staying in the drawing-room to read 
novels.” 

Tue late Sir Harry Parkes, British Minis- 
ter at Pekin, was once in his = | - 
arrested and condemned to death by the 
Chinese. He showed no fear, but merely said : 
“Very well; but when you have cut off my 
head the Queen will send as many soldiers as 
there are hairs on my head to avenge my 
death.” He was put in the cage and borne 
to the place of execution and then allowed 
to escape. 


Suorxeerer: “I beg your pardon, sir, but 
one of them half-crowns is counterfeit.” 
Customer : “I know it, sir. Got it here last 
week.” Seeing a smile on the shopkeeper’s 
face, he says: “‘ I see you doubt my word, sir.’ 
Sh per: “Not atall, sir. I was merely 
thinking how remarkable it was that you 
should have got this money here last week, 
when I only opened to-day.” Customer mur- 
mers something about supposing he made a mis- 
take in the shop, and hurriedly hands out 
another half-crown, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Quren, who has been making several 
visits in the neighbourhood, went to Braemar 
the other day, arriving in an open carriage 
drawn by four grays, with mounted postilions, 
and preceded by outriders. The arrival of the 
Royal party was simultaneous with the com- 
ing in of the afternoon passenger coaches, and 
Her Majesty met with a loyal reception. 

Tre Price or Wares will open the Severn 
Tunnel in January next. He will afterwards 
cut the first sod of the East Usk Railway, the 
ground for which has been surveyed by Sir 
Daniel Gooch, chairmanof the Great Western 
Railway Company. 

Buckrewam Patace is undergoing consider- 
able repair. It will in future be occupied for 
a greater portion of the year by Her Majesty’s 
relatives. 

Tue mental condition of the Empress Char- 
lotte of Mexico, widow of the hapless Emperor 
Maximilian, it is now stated, has so much im- 

roved of late that the physicians do not 
} ea of her ultimate recovery. The sister- 
in-law of this Royal patient, the Queen of the 
Belgians, has always been unremitting in her 
attentions to her august relative, who resides 
at Laecken. 

Princess Lovise is expected at Balmoral on 
her return from Aix-les-Bains; en route her 
Royal Highness may probably visit the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll at Inverary Castle, 
where she has not been since her return from 
Canada. 

Tue Ducuess or Eprysures and her daugh- 
ters, during their residence at Eastwell Park, 
have found much amusement in hop-picking 
for an hour or two at a time. 

Tue Princess Curistran, having left Hom- 
burg, has gone on a visit to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse at Darmstadt, Whence she proceeds to 
Baden-Baden to meet the Crown Princess of 
Germany (who is expected there from Italy) 
and her niece, the Princess William, who has 
been staying in the Engadine. Prince Chris- 
tian is now visiting his nephew, the Duke of 
Augustenberg, at his chateau in Silesia. 

Proressor ANGELI has been commissioned by 
Her Majesty to paint the portraits of the 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg. 


Tue Baroness anp Mr. Burperr Courts 
have taken Haydon Hall, the seat of . the 
Bulwer family, and intend to reside for some 
time in Norfolk during the shooting season. 

Tue Marquis or CuouMonvELey is gradually 
recovering from the effects of his accident a 
few days ago, when he was thrown from his 
pony, which fell upon him as he was riding 
over his estate; the animal rolled over his 
rider, crushing him, and fracturing his collar- 
bone. 

Tue Countess or Coventry, who, since the 
birth of her youngest child a few weeks ago, 
has been extremely unwell, is now happily 
recovering. 

Tue Empress Evcente intends to remove 
the remains of the late Emperor Napoleon 
and of the Prince Imperial from Chislehurst 
to Farnborough soon. after her Majesty’s 
return from the Continent. 

Prrxcess Teresa, the only unmarried 
daughter of Prince Leopold of Bavaria, who 
has visited incognita every country in Europe, 
with the exception of Spain, has just published 
through the Cottas avolumeentitled, Impressions 
of a Journey Through Russia, under the nom de 
plume of Th, von. Bayer. Her next work is 
to be a description of her travels in England. 

Lavy Dvupiey has hired the steam yacht 
Marchesa for her eldest son, and the vessel is 
fitting out at Southampton for the purpose of 
leaving in a few days for Rio, where Lord 
Dudley will join his mother for a cruise 
through the Pacific to Australia, which will 
last at least a year. The youthful earl is now 
at Brazil, in company with his uncle, Mr, J. 
Moncrieffe. 


STATISTICS. 


Tre Wortp’s CorresponpENce.—Reduced 
postage and other causes have increased the 
correspondence of the world. Less than fifty 
years ago the average of letters received by 
each person per annum was only three in the 
United Kingdom, and it is now 37 letters and 
4 post cards, The latest reliable as certained 
comparison (for 1882, when the average was 
35 in Great Britain) gives the average per head 
in the United States at 21; Germany, 17; 
France, 16; Italy, 7; and Spain, 5. 

Tue Porvnation or ConsTANTINOPLE.—Ac- 
cording to the new Turkish census the popu- 
lation of Constantinople, including the 
suburbs on the Bosphorus, numbers 870,000. 
About one-half are Moslems; 112,000 are 
foreigners; 270,000 live in the Christian 
suburban district of Pera. Of the foreigners, 
three-fourths are males. ‘The civil officials 
number nearly 25,000, of whom less than 1,000 
are Christians—Armenian, Greek or Catholic. 
Geographers will probably hesitate to accept the 
results of Turkish enumeration as definitive, 
and the customary estimate of between 600,000 
and 700,000 will doubtless still be adhered to 
by them. 





GEMS. 


Some natures are so sour and ungrateful 
that they are never to be obliged. 

Ir isa masterpiece to draw good out of evil, 
and by the help of virtue to improve mis- 
fortunes into blessings. 

Customs are ever stronger than laws, and 
yet the most of them are observed in defiance 
of common sense and truth. 

Avorm greatness: in a cottage there may be 
more real happiness than kings or their 
favourites enjoy. 

Never pronounce a man to be wilfully 
niggard until you have seen the contents of 
his purse. Distribution should be in accord- 
ance with receipts. 

Tue inequalities of life are irremediably 
based on four pillars, which stands as firm as 
the perpetual hills—strength, talent, wealth, 
and rank, 

Iris not the lot of men to be perfectly 
happy in this world; the only thing which 
remains to us is to make the best of what we 
receive and obtain, being as comfortable and 
happy as our circumstances will allow. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Laznets.—To fix labels on tin, use French 
polish, or a solution of shellac in naphtha or 
alcohol. 

JumstEs.—A nice addition can always be 
made to any tea-table by setting on a dish of 
jumbles. ‘They resemble short-bread in 
mode and taste, but aremade small, in rings, 
leaves, and other shapes, not more than a 
third of an inch thick when baked. They 
should be slowly cooked to a pale brown, and 
be covered with sifted sugar before they are 
put into the oven. 

Corrrr in Picxrrs.—To detect copper in 
pickles put some of the pickle, cut small, into 
a vial with two or three drachms of liquid am- 
monia, diluted with one-half the quantity of 
water. Shake the vial; when, if the most 
minute portion of copper be present, the 
liquid will assume a fine blue colour. Or 
immerse a polished knife blade; the copper 
will deposit upon it. 

Cot» Puppine.—Dissolve two tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca in cold water for two hours; boil 
one quart of milk with the rind of a lemon; 
strain it, boiling, over the tapioca ; add nearly 
a cupful of sugar and the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs. Let it boil until it thickens a 
little; turn it into a glass dish, and, when 





cold, put over it an icing. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Dress or A Cutnest Bripe.—The bride’s 
dress was of pale blue hi-long, trimmed with 
rare old toyah, while the pantaloons were of 
six fulllengths of yellow sigee. Her hair was 
dressed dla Hong Kong, their beingno bangs 
of any description. Her charming little feet 
were half hidden in a bewitching pair of silk 
slippers with the heels knocked off. This 
vision of loveliness was carefully placed in a 
closed carriage and driven to the apartments 
of the bridegroom, who was wondering what 
sort of a companion his relatives and friends 
had selected for him. 


Funny Fornisuines or A Brproom.—The 
hotel we chose in Gothenburg, says a traveller, 
was the Gota-Kollare. I had to study Swe- 


dish customs at once, for my bed had no pil- - 


lows, and an enormous kump inthecentre. I 
remonstrated gently but firmly with the maid, 
and told her that to sleep on such a hemis- 
phere would bring on curvature of the spine. 


She uncovered the hump and showed me the . 


pillows, architecturally disposed in the centre. 
That night I found all these pillows and more 
at the head of the bed, the chambermaid 
having evidently taken the notion that I de- 
sired to sleep standing, or nearlyso. My room 
was not cheerful. It had a tall reservoir of a 
water-pitcher near my bed, which looked like 
a tombstone, and a vast tile stove some ten 
feet high, which resembled a monument. So 
I naturally dreamed of sleeping in a Swedish 
cemetery, and read, ‘* Sacred to the memory 
of, &c,’’ on the tile stove. 


Amatevr Barsers.—Forty or fifty years ago, 
when money was far less plentiful in Dunferm- 
line than it now is, there were a great many 
persons who used to try their hands at hair- 
cutting and shaving. In many cases a dram 
or some other recompense was given to the 
neighbourly operators after they had finished 
the job. With regard to the shaving, it must 
be confessed that in many instances the tools 
used were often in very bad order, and as fot 
the cropping of the air, it was usually cut 
away close to the skull, and frequently with 
very blunt scissors. In these long past days a 
woman in a neighbouring seaport village -cted 
the part of a barber. One day a sailor went to 
get shaved, and whether it was that her razor 
that day had been in very bad trim, or the 
beard 1 ange npon a trifle stiffer than usual, 
the under part of his face presented a bleeding 
mass of cuts and scars. After the operation, 
with a woe-begone face, he remarked to her, 
as he was about to rise from his seat, ‘“ If this 
is skinning it’s tolerable, but if this is shaving 
it’s awfu’, awfu’!”’ 

A Mrracez my tHe §ansna.—It was a few days 
ago, says a traveller, that a place down the 
river, near New Dongola, was seemingly en- 
compassed by an imponderable mirror. In 
the distance we thought we saw rocks, moun- 
tains, and old mimosa trees, where we knew 
that all was sand. In the afternoon the rocks 
and mountains had gone and a great sheet of 
motionless water was mirrored before us. We 
thought we could at times see the waves rippled 
by some passing breeze. Up to within three 
hundred yards of us we thought we saw a 
regiment of red-coated soldiers marching at 
ease where we knew no soldiers could be. We 
thought we saw camels laden with munitions 
of war on the horizon. It was a mirage, and 
none of us were deceived by it. But en route 
we saw more than that. Only yesterday I 
witnessed a sublime phenomenon. It was not 
a@-mirage, but a reality. I saw three sand 
pponis rising perpendicularly toa great height. 

heir heads were lost in swelling capitals, 
which appeared to reach the sky. They looked 
like columns which had the sky as their vault. 
It looked like the ruins of some supernatural 
theon. Other sand-spouts looked like bal- 
seem dragging their cars over the plains. On 
the desert these sand-spouts are dangerous, 
but we will know how to guard against them 
as well as our Bedouin or Arab guides. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. L.—The engagement ring is generally worn on the 
third finger of the right hand. 


F. F.—Not if you adopt Germany as a permanent 
abode. 


Cc. W.—1. One route is as cheap as the other. 2. It 
is a matter of uncertainty at the present time. 


An Otp Reaper.—Probably you bite it or handle it 
too much. Keep it cut close, and you will find a 
marked improvement. 


N. M. 8.—The law is perfectly olear on the subject. 
If you entered the house at Michaelmas, you must give 
notice on Lady Day. 


D. W.—1. The article named would have to be made 
to order, and its probable cost would be a sovereign. 
2. You will be duly notified. 


Sanpy.—Leave the matter to nature. There is 
nothing that do anything wore than stimulate mattersa 
little, and probably create a crop of unsightly pimples. 


R. L.—Ali pretty girls are annoyed in this way. It 
is the penalty of beauty. Try and bear it with philo- 
sophy. 

Jant.—To make an eel pudding cut the eel into lon 
pieces, season with salt, pepper, chopped onivns, an’ 
parsley, and add a gill of water. 


A. N.—A pudding cloth, however, coarse, ought never 
to be washed with soap ; it should be dried as quickly 
as possible, and kept free from dust. 


P. T.—Good practice under competent tuition. The 
great Italian singers take stout and oysters, which are 
supposed to strengthen the voice, 


A. B.—There is perhaps no better remedy for the 
removal of rats and mice than chloride of lime, for these 
vermin abhor it. 


0. H. J.—The receipt for an amount secured by a bill 
of exc’ e is the cancellat on of the bill and retura- 
ing it to the drawer. No separate receipt for the money 
is necessary. 


L. F.—Certainly not; if a young man marry at the 
sge of nineteen he cannot procure a divorce from his 
wife when be becomes of age upon the grounds of 
infancy when the ceremony took place. 


Lzwa.—To make stock for jellies it should be pre- 
pared the day before it is required for use, as the liquor 
then has time to cool, and the fat can beso much more 
thoroughly removed when properly set. 


M. G. H. asks us how soon a woman can m: a 
second time legally, providing her husband turos her 
aut of doors? When she or her husband has obtained a 
divorce, not before. 


H. N. R—We know nothing of the celebrated 
astrologer you mention, nor do we desire to know. 
How can you believe in such nonsense? Police magis- 
trates have some power over these gentry. 


8S. R.—If you wish to make a good dish of ‘‘cod 
réchauffée” take any that may be left cold, warm it up 
with mashed potatoes, and serve. with oyster sauce 
poured over. 


T. R. R.—1. Healthy exercise and temperate living 
are the only recipe we can give a boy for imparting a 
bloom to the complexion. 2. If there besuch a “ say- 
ing,” it is a very foolish one. 


C. W.—Permanganate of potash, in sulution, spread 
upon pear or cherry wood for a few minutes, leaves a 
permanent dark colour, which, after washing, drying, 
and oiling, assumes a reddish tint. 


“Kusnuta MaCree.”—l. Handwriting indifferent. 
Practice a little more uniformity before you think about 
using it for official purposes. 2. Try the application of 
lemon juice, night and morning. 


M. 8.—1—The colour of the hair is light brown. 
2. Yes. Parents, in the case stated, have both a moral 
and a legal right to interfere. 3. She canonly judge by 
their attentions. 


D.—A gcod blue for clothes may be made with one 
ounce of blue, powdered and put into a bottle 
one quart of rain water, and quarter ounce of 
oxalic ; a teaspoonful is sufficient for a large 
washing. 


L. D. W.—The first time that you meet the young 
gentleman bow to him. He act upon this en- 
couragement if wt ye to er: the nea 
Should meet him where you have an opportuni 
to poet with him, you may invite him to call. 


Carriz.—To clear a poultry house of vermin, make a 
strong solution of crude carbolic acid and water. Wash 
the entire inside of the house, the roosts, and the nests 
with the solution, using a whitewash brush for the 
“purpose. . 
W. W. 8.—Unless you enjoy special opportunities 
for becoming a detective we oS hes you not to undertake 
to doso. It is not a very safe or lucrative position, and 
leads a man into all sorts of dangerous places 
pany. 
C W.—The glove flirtstion is as follows :—Hol it 
with tips downwards, I wish to be acquainted ; 
ing round the fin, be watched ; 





using them as a fan, introduce me to your company ; 
smoothing them out gently, I wish I were lyn t of 
olding them loose in the left hand, I am ed 


holding them loose in the right hand, be contented 





; | ascribed to him. Like the earliest watches, clocks 


biting the tips, I wish to be rid of you very soon; fold- | were at first very rudely constructed. The most ancient 
ing up carefully, get rid of your gompeny ; aes clock of which we possess any 
ig on 


over the hand, I am displeased ; dra’ 

left hand, indifference; denching 

right hand, no; dropping one of them, yes; stri 
them over the shoulder, follow me; tosain; 


» I love another ; putting them away, I am vexed. 


ig them up | balance, which was oon eke & 
gentry, Leenen ; turning them inside out, I hate | weights from a horizontal bar fixed at right angles to an 
you ; dropping both of them, I love you; tapping the upright, ing and the movement was accelerated 


certain account was 
erected in a tower of the palace of Charles V., King of 


them (rolled up) in | France, about the year 1364, by Henry de Wyck, a 


German artist. It was regulated by en alternating 
suspending two heavy 


or 
the distance of 


'y or 4 
M. M. W.—You deserve to be teased, and if you | the weights from the arbor. It had no regulating 
appreciate your folly it may do you good. The young spring, and the action must have been very irregular. 


ladies probably treated your proposals as ridiculous, and 
have Sreuston ot 2 then b 


T. E. §.—We recommend lithographic drawing to 


about them by this time, except as a | you as a good trade for one of your taste and faculty. 


matter for amusement. 


Mita.—l. The dresses.named are still fashionable. 2. 
No; to letter reached us safely. 8. As a rule the 
bridal veil 


You had better enter a establishment as 


phic 
soon as soon as possible, and k on with r 
studies in the art school. An artist hos a Soni” ond 


is worn in the church. 4. H-nnah is the | bard path in any country before he arrives at fame and 
same as Anna, Ann, or Anne. It signifies grace; | Success. 


Mittie, Millie, or Millicent, honey or sweet. 


C. F. W.—The Needles is a cluster of five pyramidal 


L. Z.—The process of washing Swiss muslin and lawn | T0cks in the Channel, lving off the western extremity 
is to take tore quam of wheat bran, boil it half-an-hour | °f the Isle of Wight. They are composed of thick strata 
in soft water, strain, and pour it into the water the | of cbalk alternating with very thin strata of black flint. 

is to be washed in, rinsé once, and use no | Toe waves are continually producing changes in their 


starch ; this method will make them look like new. 


A. H.—Apply lunar caustic ; avy chemist will supply 
you with it, and give the necessary directions. Another 


forms, and only three of 
minently out of the water. 


E. M —A good preparation for cleaning silks rym ond 


pyramids now stand pro- 


cure for corns is hot water overnight, and a little | ™made as follows :—Quarter pound of soft soap, a 
sweet-oil in the morning; do this rig few days, and | SPoomful of brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well 


you will soon be rid of your torments. 





together and strain; spread the mixture on each side 
of the silk, without creasing it, then wash it in two or 


F, C.—Good lavender water may eg BP sae three waters and iron on the wrong side. It will look 


four drachms cf English oil of 1 
of oil of cloves, 5 gral 


mts, and cork it well up for about two months, 
STOLEN. 


"Neath the soft and silver sunlight 
Of a sad October day, 

Came wanton Will, a-wooing, 
And stole my heart away : 

Stole away my heart, 

My maiden coyish heart, 
That bright October day. 


“ Oh, Will, send back,” I wr.te, 
“* My heart so young and free.” 
But Will replied: ‘‘ Not yet, 

Titi mine returns to me. 
Retura the heart once mine, 
The heart I lost for thine, 

And I'll send yours to thee.” 


What could I do but keep 
The heart Will gave to me? 
For, though my own was lost, 
I should not heartless be: 

It mine was stolen still, 
Yet his its place did fill— 
The heart Will gave to me. 


B. B. 


A. P.—To encourage sulkiness is bad; better give 
vent to indignation than brood upon it; it is bad for 
both heart and soul. Inward wrath is as dangerous to 
the moral health as suppres:ed disease to the body; 
conquer it by reflecting on the goodness and serenity of 
Christian men. 


L, L. D.—You had better postpone your engagement 
until you are both less desirous of mixing in society. 
Long engagements are unwise. hena man asksa lady 
to become his wife he should be ready to marry within 
a few months, en an engagement is made the court- 
ing is over. / 


Lerriz.—1. We have no personal knowledge of the 
parties named. 2. Catarrh is sometimes cured by occasion- 
ally snuffing up the nose a little table-salt. 3. A teaspoon- 
ful of powdered charcoal in a third of a tumbler of 
water will correct an offensive breath if it be caused by 
a derangement of the stomach. 


C. M.—You deserve praise for the patience with which 
you bear the trials to which you are subjected. It may 
be that that the person complained of will ere long see 
the error of his ways and reform his habits. Our 
advice is not to separate from him until absolutely 
compelled to. 

W. F.—It is better to cross out a word or expression 
and insert a better one. This is common an‘ usual with 
the best writers. Everyone has the same necessity for 
revision of impromptu utterances and compositions. 
Such care and criticism will soon make you a correct 
and ready writer. Your letter is very good. 


V. V.—Watches are said to have been made at Nurem- 
beg (Germany) as early as 1477 ; but it is uncertain how 
far the watches then constr.cted resembled those which 
now go by that oame. e of the early ones were 
very small, in the shape of a pear, and sometimes sunk 
or fitted into the top of a walking-stick. As time- 
4, watches could have very little application of a 
spiral spring as a regulator to the balance. The merit 
of this invention has been claimed by Hooke and 
sprog tn 3638 it is claimed that the former applied the 


i 
















of Guinea was 

He was u iy 
and hence, per- 

haps, the invention of the been usually 


as good as new, and will not injure the most delicate 


7 
ns of musk, 6 ounces of spirits of | colours 
wine, one ousce of water ; mix the oil ef lavender firat 
with alittle of the spirits, then add the other in- 


L. D..W.—Mizpah is a Hebrew word, meaning liter- 
ally watch-tower. The signification you will in 
Genesis, chapter xxxi., verse 49, where it states that 
Laban and Jacob ret up a heap of stones as a witness to 
a covenant between them, and. Laban called it 
‘* Mizpah ; for he said, The Lord watch between thee 
and me when we are absent one from another.” 
word Mizpah is often inscribed on engagement rings. 


M. B.—The souring of milk durinz thunderstorms 
has been explained by attributing it to the.ozone or 
active oxygen which is produced in the air by electrical 
disc! We have carefully observed the phenomena, 
and have concluded that the effect is more mechanical 
than chemical, and that it is the concussion produced 
by the shock rather than by any change in the atmos- 
phere which leads to the souring of the milk. 


G. R. H.—It is not a good plan to engage in senti- 
mental correspondence until you ara engiged to be 
pe cag oe eT, with a gentleman o hee 4~d 
family disapprove. You are too young to or 
yourself of candidates for your hand. You had Better 
act in this matter upon the advice of your mother, or 
if your mother be dead of your n arest relative, or 
female friend of mature years. Do not meet any gentle- 
man clandestinely. 


L. 8. B.—When the gentleman prop2ses marriage you 
may be pretty sure that he loves you. No young lady 
can assume that she is beloved un il the gentleman 
makes such a declaration accompanied by a > 
When a gentleman talks of love he should immediately 
propose, and if he does not propose, the lady should 
ascertain his intentions directly or through her parents. 
When he apologised for neglecting you for another, you 
should have found out his intentions. 


J. H.—You need a mother’s advice and assistance. 
You have acted very imprudently in leaving home. 
You should return at once and place yourself under the 
protection of your family. The young man would be 
more likely to call on you and marry you if you were 
at home. London is a dangerous place for an unpro- 
tected young lady, and acting a very poor business for 
beginners. Do not think leaving your place and 
coming here. 

R. F.—The earliest mode of writing was on bricks, 
tiles, oyster-shells, stone, ivcry, barks, and leaves of 
trees ; and from the latter the term “leaves of a book ” 
is probably derived. Lm ai and brass plates were very 
early in use; and a bil , Se ee 
some years since discovered in India, bearing date 100 

B.c. Leather was aleo used as well as wooden 

blets. Then the papyrus came into vogue, and about 

the eighth century the papyrus was superseded by 

parchment. Paper, however, is of great antiquity, 

mg Chinese: but the first paper- 

mill in Evgland was built in 1588 by a German, at 
Dartford, in Kent. 
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